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Sensible 
Ventilation 


Can be better done with 


THE * “STAR” @ 


than any Ventilator we have tested. ® 
It insures strong upward drafts and 
stops down drafts perfectly. Wher- 
ever bad air congregates The 
‘*Star’’ is an effectual antidote. 
In use on prominent Government, 
State, Municipal and public and 
private structures everywhere. 

We know all about Ventilation, and we 


have a book and several circulars on the 
subject. All Free. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 


517 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


NICKEL-PLATE. 


The New York, Chicago => St. Louis R. R. 


Buffalo and Chicago. 

Palace Buffet Sleepers, - 
= Superb Dining Cars, 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK, and BYSTON, 
BAGGAGE CHECKED 10 DESTINATION. 


Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel-Plate Road is 
located at Twelfth St., Viaduct, cor. Twelfth and 
Clark Sts., convenient by street car or elevated 
R. R. to any part of the city. 

AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Euclid Ave. and 
Pearl St., and at Main Passenger Station, Broadway 
near Cross St. 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of the Erie 
Railway. 

For rates and other information consult nearest Ticket 
Agent, or address : 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
F. J. MOORE, General Agent, 
No. 35 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


BEST LINE BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Peoria, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. 


New York & Boston 


KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED.” 
Finest Trains in America. 


NO FERRY TRANSFER AT NEW YORK. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE BETWEEN 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 


M. E. INGALLS, President. 
F. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr. Genl. Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


De you want to keep your Carving Knife, 
Scissors and Pocket Knife sharp? 
IF 80, OUR 


“Clipper Knife and Scissor Grinder” 


is what you want to do the work. 


This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, in 
the best manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire | 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does good 
work, simply constructed and not liable to get | 
out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 


EYERY HOUSEKEEPCR SHOULD ONE. 

Sent, express paid, to any part of the 
their address | 


HONTGOMERY & 00., | 
Bealers in Mechanic Toels and Supplies, | | 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL 


BY JOSEPHINE 


SCAR WILDE—may his treadmill 
run easily! i i 
ed out that there was too much hard utili- 
tarianism, and too little of the esthetic in 
our modern, and especially in our Ameri- 
can civilization The average successful 
American has spent the best part of his life 
striving to accumulate wealth. While en- 
gaged in this strife he looks upon pictures, 
statuary and so forth, with indifference, if 
not with contempt. When the effort is 
over, and he feels at ease regarding his 
bank account, he suddenly discerns that 
the cemetery is not far off, and that all the 
material enjoyment he can get out of his 
money will have to be obtained within a 
very few years. His business instincts 
teach him that this result is a very poor re- 
turn for the investment of his youth and 
prime, his energies and abilities in money- 
getting, and he concludes that he would 
like to be remembered by future genera- 
tions; so he invests a large sum of money 
in a tomb, to be pointed at, as the train 
rolls by, as old Dollarwinner’s grave, or he 
seeks to foist some statue of an alleged 
ancestor on a nauseated community, or 
buys two or three pages in a biographical 
dictionary, vainly imagining that his name 
will survive, and that he will get some 
value out of his money after all. The fact 
is that the most prominent of such men are 
forgotten within a few years. No man or 
woman is remembered for long who has 
regarded money-grubbing as the chief aim 
of existence, and has given to higher am- 
bition only the husks of a wasted career. 
Statuary is a sore subject with New 
Yorkers. Nearly all the works of the sculp- 
tor’s art which adorn and deface the city 
are monuments either to bloated wealth 
or vulgar politics. From the reredos in 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL STATUARY. 


Trinity, erected “to the glory of John 
Jacob Astor in memory of God,” to the 
missing link discernible in the statue of a 
rich iron merchant uptown, there is a dreary 
sameness of the golden calf with its ears 
very much in evidence, occasionally varied 
by tribute, more or less worthy, to some 
real demigod of our republican pantheon. 
As if our own country had not heroes 
enough, we have enshrined in our parks 
the busts of foreigners who, however de- 
servedly distinguished, have no especial 
claim upon American recognition or grati 
tude, but who happen to be objects of 
particular admiration on the part of cer- 
tain naturalized voters. This servility to 
foreign tastes and types is in significant 
contrast to the course of the men of the rev- 
olutionary period, who showed that Amer- 
ica was independent indeed by relegating 
to the lumber-room not only the statues of 
English kings, but also those of foreigners, 
like the elder Pitt, who were not personally 
obnoxious to Americans. To the statue 
of a man like Ericsson there can, of course, 
be no patriotic objection; for he was not 
merely an American by choice of residence, 
but also did this country most eminent 
service in the hour of its gravest necessity. 
Ericsson, like Lafayette, will have a place 
in American hearts, when Dodges and As- 
tors will have long been forgotten. 

It is high time, however, for our citizens 
to give more thought to the subject of 
statuary. The metropolis of America, and 
the future metropolis, probably, of the 
world, is here. New York includes two 
millions of people, with about two millions 
more in Brooklyn and other suburbs, and 
its wealth is greater than that of many 
European kingdoms. ‘The island of Man- 
hattan will always be the core of the city, 
and it remains for New Yorkers to decide 
whether the public places of the island shall 
be hideous with sculptured deformities, or 
beautified with the products of genuine 
art, made venerable by associations of he- 
roism and genius. It is easier to accept a 
statue than to reject one. Thousands. of 
rich men with no higher claim to consid- 
eration than their bank accounts stand 
ready to purchase glory at the expense of 
public decency. Our streets and public 
parks should not be degraded to any such 
uses. The chief city in America must be 


mistress in art as well as in letters and 
commerce. 


3 


It is not my intention to recite a history 
of sculpture, from its origin in Egypt and 
Nineveh to its splendid efflorescence in 
Greece and glorious fruitage among the 


BY A. CANOVA. 


HEBE. 


Etruscans and kindred races of Italy~ 
for, notwithstanding Mommsen’s attack on 
Etruria, Italy and the world are indebted 
to the Tuscans more than to any other 
race for the survival of ancient art through- 
out the barbarous ages. It is not my 
intention to trace the golden chain of 
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genius from Phidias to Michael Angelo, 
from Olympian Jove to St. Peter’s, but 
to offer a few suggestions which may be 
of use in arousing our citizens to the wis- 
dom and prudence of placing New York, 


A HUNTER DEFENDING HIS FAMILY. 


so far as sculpture is concerned, on a 
higher plane than some fourth-rate Euro- 
pean villages. It is unhappily true that 
the traveller may light upon obscure vil- 
lages in Italy better blessed with art treas- 
ures than the city of New York—so far as 


regards sculpture, at least—and it is not 
too much to say that every Italian villager 
and townsman takes a personal pride in 
the cherished evidence of ancestral achieve- 


ment. 


BY MAX WILDMAN. 


It must be confessed that modern and 
especially American sculpture labors under 
disadvantages as compared with the sculp- 
tor’s art in ancient and medieval times. 
Sculpture in Greece and Rome went hand 
in hand with religion. The gods of the 
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ancients were beings with a human person- 
ality and supernatural powers. Each of 
them represented some human passion or 
attribute ; hence their powerful hold on 
the popular mind. ‘The invisible and im- 
aginary person of Jove, of Juno, of Diana 


VENUS. BY A. CANOVA. 


had to be brought before the eyes of the 
people through the art of the sculptor, and 
also, we may add, through the arts of the 
workers in gold and silver and other met- 
als. It will be remembered that the 
apostle to the Gentiles met most strenuous 
opposition from the makers of idols, who 
looked upon him as an enemy of their 


trade. Sculpture was the photography of 
the gods, and with a subject so sublime, it 
is not marvellous that the genius of the 
ancients achieved such divine results. The 
gods lived and breathed in masterpieces 
of Grecian and Roman art, and it took 
godlike talent to transform the stolid stone 
into the majestic ideal. It is to be noted 
that ancient classic sculpture declined as 
paganism lost its popularity, even before 
the religion of Christ had obtained a rec- 
ognized foothold. 

Christianity, like Judaism, was in its 
origin iconoclastic. It had no patience 
with idols, or with images, and was most 
scrupulous in distinguishing the one, in- 
visible, all-pervading God, superior to and 
far removed above the passions of human- 
ity, from the deities who personified those 
passions. The triumph of Christianity was 
a blow to art, because art and heathenism 
were identical, and especially sculpture and 
heathenism. It took ages for art to re- 
cover from the blow, accentuated by the 
effacement of Roman civilization in west- 
ern Europe and its gradual decline in the 
East, and for sculpture and painting to 
adapt themselves to Christian doctrine and 
the gospel narrative. The change was not 
advantageous to art. The Christian ideal 
was largely one of horror and of gloom; 
and while, from a moral standpoint, Chris- 
tian were superior to pagan subjects, they 
did not evoke the same genius in concep- 
tion and beauty in execution. The Saviour 
and the apostles, the scenes of Bethlehem 
and of Calvary, took the place ot Olympus, 
with its Jove, its Apollo, Venus and Mi- 
nerva, and its retinue of Hercules and other 
demi-gods; and sculpture, once devoted to 
ideals of divinity, now found its most en- 
during expression in making as magnifi- 
cent as possible temples for Christian wor- 
ship. Science and art were alike confined 
within the jail limits of Jesuitism, and might 
gaze, but could not reach towards the au- 
roraof approaching freedom. In Florence 
and Venetia art flourished under en- 
lightened and powerful patronage among 
a people whose intellectual brilliancy was 
unquenched and unquenchable; but even 
Etruria gave the fairest fruit of her genius 
in the person of Michael Angelo to build 
up the glory of the tiara, and to construct 
an ecclesiastical monument which is still 
one of the wonders of the world. 

With the enfranchisement of conscience 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL STATUARY. 7 


came the enfranchisement of art; but 
with it came also a renewal of iconoclasm 
which destroyed many treasures of art, 
looked upon by the reformers as emblems 
of idolatry. At the same time this tem- 
pest of reform, however destructive and 
unreasonable in certain aspects, swept the 


this is that the old divinities were not too 
perfect. They had human faults as well as 
human virtues, and we all have a sneaking 
sympathy with the fellow who has just a 
little wickedness in his make-up, whether 
he is an Apollo or a Napoleon. The 
sculptor’s art in the present age is no 


ARIADNE. 


way clear for art’s emancipation, and left 
a free field for the modern sculptor to 
select his subjects among the heroes of 
the present and the discarded myths of the 
past. Hence the present century has 
witnessed achievements in statuary which 
rival the masterpieces of the ancients in 
their chosen field, and gods and goddesses 
once more look forth from living marble 
on a world which had long ceased to wor- 
ship them as divine. The explanation of 


BY DANNECKER. 


longer bound to religion, although devoted 
largely to religious subjects. Indeed, some 
of its subjects, like the statue of Gior- 
dano Bruno in Rome, testify to the mar- 
vellous religious emancipation which has 
come about since Bruno perished at the 
stake for his opinions on the very spot 
where his statue now stands. 

America is still altogether too depen- 
dent on foreign sources for statuary. 
There is no good reason why the new 
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world should merely reflect the genius 
and the achievements of the old. America 
has passed the period when it was per- 
haps necessary to copy European ideals 
for lack of time and opportunity to de- 
It cannot too often be 


velop our own. 


being perpetuated in marble who have 
not even the testimony of a seemly grave- 
stone to mark their places of rest—this 
too, while vast sums are expended on the 
tombs of successful railway-wreckers and 
public plunderers. So far as its soldiers are 


UNDER THE EMPIRE. BY VAN DER STREATEN. 


repeated of sculpture as of painting that 
there is an abundance of noble subjects 
in our native land without resorting to the 
fabled deities of Greece and Rome or the 
erotic productions of modern France. In 
the gallery of statues in the capitol at 
Washington tardy tribute is paid to some 
of the heroic figures in American history, 
but there are others equally worthy of 


concerned, this Republic has not been un- 
grateful; but in generous recognition of 
the men who shaped the destinies of the 
nation, who have directed great opera- 
tions, and who have brought honor and 
fame to their country in the fields of 
literature and of science, as well as of 
war, the United States has not kept pace 
with king-ridden countries. Our parks 
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and streets should be studded everywhere 
with the statues of American commanders, 
from Washington to Sheridan, of our im- 
mortal statesmen, writers, educators and 
inventors. As to the generals, sufficient 
time has passed since the latest war for 
every American schoolboy to know who 
the great commanders were, and the 
names of the famous in statesmanship, 
literature, science and art do not need to 
be indicated. Of course, no statue should 
be erected to living person. This rule 
has been violated in Brooklyn in the case 
of a prominent citizen who did really 
meritorious public service, but even in 
that instance delay would have worked no 
injustice. 

It will not be pretended that Americans 
lack the genius requisite in sculpture of 
the higher type. The names of Story, of 
Randolph and John Rogers and others 
who deserve greater fame than has been 
their meed, forbid such a suggestion. The 
field is here, the genius is here, but Ameri- 
can sculpture, like American painting, 
is paralyzed by lack of encouragement. 
Large sums of money go to foreigners for 
fragments of ancient art, but only the 
barest dole goes towards building up in the 
western world an art culture which might 
rival and perhaps surpass the classic period 
of Greece and Rome. 

Along with this article are presented 
some of the best specimens of the work 
of modern sculptors. A glance at these 
splendid photographs will show that in 
beauty of design and workmanship the 
sculptors of the present and the recent 
past are at least the peers of the ancients. 
It will also be seen that we are still largely 
bound to the ancient ideals, and that the 
myths of antiquity yield a prolific harvest 
to the genius of later centuries. Yet we 
have women as fair as any that ever stood 
as a model for the artist of old, men as 
grandly endowed as Apollo with the attri- 
butes of perfect manhood, and a history rich 
in a'l that goes to make women attractive 
and man worthy to be woman's companion. 

America must strike out for herself in 
sculpture, in painting, in all that goes to 
constitute the charm and the genius of 
civilization. Why should we be bound to 
these misty memories—these Venuses, 
Ariadnes and Hebes—when we can find 
Venuses, Ariadnes and Hebes in every 
American town, and many thousands of 


them in a city like New York? And this, 
by the way, suggests that the American 
woman has not yet been idealized by 
sculptor or painter. One of our successful 


weekly newspapers, following the leadership 
of Thomas Nast, the great cartoonist, repre- 
sents Columbia as a robust and muscular 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. VILLA BORGHESE, ROME. 


German female, with a beefy form and a 
handsome face—like the wife of the keeper 
of a lager beer saloon; and this ideal is 
the one generally adopted. Who ever 
saw an American woman—a real American 
woman of that type? No; slender form, 
not too willowy, but very far from robust, 
limbs small but not attenuated, and a face 
not only faultless in outline, but lighted 
with the glow and animated by the magnet- 
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ism of thought—such is the typical Ameri- 
can woman. Away with your Nast—y 
female, who could throw a cow over her 


without a peer in Greece or Rome, in 
Britain or in Germany, and the sculptor 


_who gives us that kind of woman, and calls 


shoulders and milk it without sitting down! ~ her what she is, will deserve immortality. 


Away with the woman blunderbore who 


When the Greek put in marble his ideal 


THE SPINNER. BY M. MOREAU. 


looks as if she would enjoy a small boy for 
supper! Let Puck monopolize his Ger- 
man Columbia, and let Morgan’s silver 
dollar bear evidence that the designer had 
not forgotten the fair maids of his native 
Britain. Americans will have neither— 
what they want in ideal as they have in 
reality is the genuine American woman, 


of female or manly beauty, he took the 
Grecian form. To the Roman no other 
was so lovely as the woman of Rome,’and 
Americans, who really have the finest men 
and fairest women, have no occasion to be- 
come copyists of foreign ideals and alien 
works of art. It cannot be said, either, 
that there is any lack of American models. 
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They are numerous in this city—certainly 
numerous enough for all the demands of 
genuine art, and they are, as a rule, of a 
better type than Trilby and her sisters of the 


man Columbia as Puck’s Columbia is su- 
perior to an orang-outang or a Digger 
Indian. Any one of them could probably 
beat the Puck Columbia in a beauty show 


YOUNG MICHAEL ANGELO SCULPTURING HEAD OF FAUN. BY EMILIO ZOCCHI. 


students’ quarter in Paris. Undoubtedly 
some of the young women who offer them- 
selves as artists’ models in New York are 
admirable specimens of American beauty, 
and as far superior to Puck’s beefy Ger- 


by the unanimous verdict of an intelligent 
audience. Columbia has been libelled 
long enough by artists who regard the 
elephant, with German features, as the 
supreme type of beauty. 
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THE MOURNERS. BY J. C. LOUGH. 
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VICTORY. BY CONSANI. 
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THE PARKMAN-WEBSTER TRAGEDY. 


AMERICAN CRIMINAL HIsTORY. 


THE GREATEST CASE IN 


BY HENRY MANN, 


bie Parkman-Webster tragedy has held 

foremost rank for nearly half a century 
in the records of American crime. Of 
crimes not connected with politics it is cer- 
tainly the most striking that ever occurred 
in the United States, and it is doubtful 
that the criminal annals of any nation can 
offer its equal in all its varied phases of 
horror, of mystery, and of pathos. The 
leading characters in the spectacle belonged 
tothe best rank of New England society, 
and among the near relatives of the mur- 
dered man was numbered one of the most 
eminent of modern historians. The whole 
Union was agitated for months by the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and the controversy extended to 
Great Britain and other civilized countries ; 
and when the condemned man _ himself 
partly raised the veil and confounded his 
adherents by a confession, the dispute was 
renewed on the issue whether the confes- 
sion was true or false. Perhaps*the most 
memorable feature of the thrilling drama 
was the marvellous detective work done by 
Ephraim Littlefield, a man wholly without 
experience asa detective, but of keen and 
correct intuition, and remarkable courage, 
endurance, and energy. Obscure in sta- 
tion, and comparatively without influence 
or powerful friends, Littlefield risked 
everything in taking the ground he did 
against Professor Webster, and had he 
proved wrong in his suspicions, or failed to 
maintain his accusations, he would have 
been utterly ruined. Even as it was, with 
the charges sustained by. overwhelming 
proof, Littlefield was never free from dan- 
ger until Webster confessed, and it was a 
question at one time whether Littlefield or 


Webster would be arraigned forthe death 
of Parkman, 

Dr. George Parkman, the victim in the 
case, was about sixty-seven years of age 
at the time of his death, and was one of 
the best-known citizens of Boston. He was 
Master of Arts of Harvard University, 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
Aberdeen, and member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. A man of large 
wealth, he was extremely exact in requiring 
those who owed him money to meet their 
obligations, while at the same time he was 
liberal in promoting any public object which 
impressed him favorably. ‘The newspapers 
of the day spoke of him as a hard creditor 
and very pressing, “‘as thousands who know 
his accustomed mode of business will appre- 
ciate,” said one of them, and this inexora- 
ble attitude towards his debtors was un- 
doubtedly the immediate cause of the 
tragedy. Professor John White Webster 
was a chemist and literary man of high 
standing in society and in educated circles. 
His published essays and his contributions 
to Silliman’s and other journals were read 
with interest by the public, and were es- 
teemed and valued by scientists. Professor 
Webster was Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine of Harvard University, member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, of the 
American Association of Arts and Sciences, 
of, the London Geological Society, and of 
the St. Petersburg Mineralogical Society, 


‘and Erving Professor of Chemistry and 


Mineralogy in Harvard University. From 
this list of titles the reader will perceive 
that Professor Webster was not only held 
in high esteem as a scientist at home, but 
also of fame abroad. Hewas about sixty 
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years of age when he committed murder, 
and used his exceptional knowledge of 
chemistry in the baffled effort to conceal 
his guilt. 

Dr. Webster was a native of Boston. 
His father, Dr. Redford Webster, for many 
years kept a drug-store at the North End of 
Boston, and also practised as a physician. 


was equally pleased with Webster, who 
appeared in all respects a most eligible 
suitor. ‘They were united in marriage, and 


Webster brought his bride home to Boston. 
The Websters went much into society, and 
were regarded as brilliant ornaments in 
the gatherings of learning, beauty and 
fashion. 


Several daughters blessed the 


PROF. JOHN W. WEBSTER. 


During the war of 1812, which caused 
much suffering in New England, Dr. Red- 
ford Webster was an ardent patriot, and 
generous of his means in aiding his less 
fortunate fellow-citizens. He sent his son, 
John White Webster, to Harvard College, 
and the latter, after graduating honorably, 
went on a foreign tour. At Fayal, in the 
Azores, he met a young lady, the daughter 
of the American consul at that place, and 
was conquered by her graces of personal 
beauty and of intellect. The young lady 


union, and grew up charming types of 
feminine grace and loveliness. The daugh- 
ters were also socially inclined, and their 
father took pleasure in gratifying their 
tastes and wishes. He was an excellent 
husband and parent, save for going beyond 
his means in maintaining appearances. 
Under the will of his father, who died in 
1834, Webster did not come into absolute 
possession of the paternal estate. The 
property, valued at about $40,000, was 
bestowed on Webster for life, to go, upon 
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his death, to his children. Webster's in- 
come from this source was therefore moder- 
ate, and his appointment as Professor of 
Chemistry at Harvard in 1837, through 
the influence of Dr. George Parkman, 
brought a welcome addition to his resour- 
ces, although his salary as professor was but 
$1200 a year. His means did not, how- 
ever, keep pace with the needs of his grow- 
ing household, and to make up the deficien- 
cy he began a course of lectures in Boston 
and in Providence, Rhode Island, at a 
charge of $10 for each person for the term. 

Professor Webster borrowed money at 
various times from Dr. Parkman, until all 
that Webster owned was substantially mort- 
gaged to the former, and Webster found 
himself utterly unable to meet a note, with 
interest, of about $476, considerably over- 
due, and which, unlike another and larger ob- 
ligation was unsecured. Dr. Parkman grew 
more and more irritated as Webster kept 
putting him off with promises which were 
not fulfilled. The evidence indicates that 
while Dr. Parkman may have been gener- 
ally severe towards all his debtors, he was 
particularly severe in regard to Webster, 
because he believed the latter to be dis- 
honest. This belief was based upon Pro- 
fessor Webster's dealings in regard to a 
cabinet of minerals, mortgaged along with 
Webster’s household furniture and other 
property to Dr. Parkman. Some timeafter 
the mortgage to Dr. Parkman, Webster 
being in pressing need of money, borrowed 
$1200 from Robert G. Shaw, Parkman’s 
brother-in-law, giving a bill of sale of the 
minerals as security. Mr. Shaw casually 
mentioned the matter to Dr. Parkman, at 
the same time expressing the opinion that 
Professor Webster’s salary was “not half 
enough for the support of his family.” 
Dr. Parkman did not apparently take 
Shaw’s sympathetic view of Webster’s 
situation. He said that Webster had been 
guilty of fraud, and ought to be punished. 
Dr. Parkman stopped short of prosecuting 


Webster criminally, which, indeed, would 


have been a difficult course to take without 
Shaw’s consent ; but he followed Webster 
up in the most persistent manner, demand- 
ing a settlement of his indebtedness. 

The transaction above mentioned was 
undoubtedly the chief reason for the mer- 
ciless pertinacity with which Dr. Parkman 
hounded his debtor towards the tragic goal 
of November 23, 1849. The final act on 


the part of Dr. Parkman which appears to 
have driven Webster to desperation was 
the taking steps to attach or trustee the 
fees due to Webster by the persons attend- 
ing his course of lectures, and amounting, 
as before stated, to $10 in each case. This 
would have been ruinous, to Webster 
socially as well as from-a business stand- 
point. It would have spread the evidence 
of his bankrupt condition broadcast 
throughout New England, and would have 
alienated his patrons by causing them the 
annoyance of being made parties to the 
collection of his debts. Its effect would 
have been to deprive him of a yearly in- 
come of about $1500, to subject him and 
his family to disgrace, and perhaps even to 
imperil his connection with Harvard Col- 
lege. It has been statedthat Dr. Parkman 
only threatened to trustee the lecture fees. 
Dr. Parkman was not a man to utter vain 
threats, and the fact is that he made in- 
quiries at an official source as to the 
amount of the fees with a view to taking 
proceedings. 

These then were the relations of Webster 
and Parkman. The debtor’s home was 
mortgaged to the creditor for about $2400 
due in 1851, and with no prospect of pay- 
ment, and the debtor owed to the creditor 
a note with interest amounting to nearly 
$500, in pursuit of which the creditor pro- 
posed to trustee the debtor’s means of _ 
living. 

The building of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical College on North Grove Street, 
where Dr. Webster had his apartments and 
delivered his lectures on chemistry to the 
assembled students, had an uncanny repu- 
tation with the Boston populace. Its for- 
bidding walls were connected in the popu- 
lar mind with stories of resurrection adven- 
tures and stolen corpses, and it was easy 
for the superstitious to suppose even stran- 
ger things. Here Dr. Webster conducted 
his chemical experiments, although it is 
needless to say that he never discovered 
the secret of the philosophical stone. With- 
in those walls the remains of the poor were 
dissected, and sometimes also remains that — 
had tenanted well-kept graves; but Dr. 
Webster had nothing to do with that branch 
of college education. He was simply Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and his operations 
were carried on in laboratories provided 
for the purpose. The presiding genius 
of the place was Dr. Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes, Parkman Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, and the full list of profes- 
sors included Oliver Wendell Holmes, dean 
and lecturer on anatomy and physiology ; 
H. J. Bigelow, M.D., surgery; J. B. S. 
Jackson, M.D., pathological anatomy ; W. 
Channing, M.D, midwifery and medical 
jurisprudence ; J. Bigelow, M.D., materia 
medica and clinical medicine ; J. W. Web- 
ster, M.D., chemistry; J. Ware, M.D., 
theory and practice of physic. For the 
week in which the tragedy occurred the 
order of lectures provided that Professor 
Webster should lecture on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, beginning 
at 12 o’clock noon, and that Dr. Holmes 
should lecture on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, beginning 
at one o’clock P.M. 

A few days before the disappearance of 
Dr. Parkman, the threat to trustee the lec- 
ture fees came to the knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Webster, causing much bitterness of 
feeling. Dr. Parkman called at the Medi- 
cal College, and not finding his debtor 
there, went to Webster’s home, at Cam- 
bridge. ‘There Parkman had an interview 
with Webster, but receiving no satisfaction, 
he departed abruptly, saying that other 
means would be used to collect the debt, 
if not paid at once. If,asthe Government 
subsequently maintained, Dr. Webster 
killed Parkman with deliberation and mal- 
ice aforethought, the purpose must have 
been formed at this time, when he saw 
disaster impending over himself and his 
cherished household. The only plausible 
evidence in support of the theory of pre- 
meditation was the statement of the jani- 
tor, Littlefield, to the effect that Professor 
Webster inquired from him shortly before 
the tragedy regarding access to the vaults 
and the disposition of dissected remains, 
and the fact, afterwards admitted, that 
Professor Webster did not have on hand 
the money necessary to pay Dr. Parkman 
when he invited the latter to meet him at 
the college. On the other hand, the in- 
quiries regarding the vaults were entirely 
consistent with an innocent desire for in- 
formation, and Webster may have intended, 
on the morning of the fatal Friday, to 
make a final appeal to his creditor for 
mercy. Against the claim of premedita- 
tion stands also the fact that the interview 
was appointed for an hour when the Medi- 
cal College was thronged with students, 


and a crime of violence could hardly be 
committed without arousing attention. 
About nine o’clock on the morning of 
Friday, November 23, Professor Webster 
visited Dr. Parkman’s residence, No. 8. 
Walnut Street, and left word for Dr. Park- 
man to call at the North Grove Street 
College about two o’clock in the afternoon 
of that day. Webster communicated this 
request to Dr. Parkman in person, and 
was not,’ it appears, recognized by the 
household, and Dr. Parkman himself did 
not mention to his family the name or 
business of hiscaller. Dr. Parkman visited 
the Medical College at the appointed hour. 
He was seen approaching the building, 
and one witness saw him hastening up the 
steps. Dr. Oliver Wendell Hoimes was 
delivering a lecture at the time to the as- 
sembled students, and if any noise at- 
tended the tragedy which was occurring 
so near at hand, it may have been drowned 
by the voice of the gentle and genial poet. 
Dr. Parkman was never again seen alive. 
Ephraim Littlefield now enters upon the 
scene. A man of sturdy New England 
stock, not highly educated, but equipped 
with enough learning to give point and 
effect to a large endowment of acute in- 
tellect and common-sense, Littlefield had 
for years discharged with fidelity the du- 
ties of janitor or porter of the Medical 
College. They were duties sometimes of 
a peculiar character, and requiring a man 
to be cautious and reticent, as well as 
faithful and vigilant. Littlefield was of 
good standing in the community, and by 
thrift and industry had accumulated about 
two thousand dollars. This fact helped to 
protect him when it was sought to show 
that he plotted against Webster in order 
to gain the rewards offered for information 
relating to Parkman. The habits of the 
missing man were so regular and methodi- 
cal that his absence at once caused un- 
easiness among his friends, and apprehen- 
sion that something was wrong. From 
the first the more intimate associates and 
relatives of Dr. Parkman. had suspicions in 
the direction of the Mellical College, but 
they hesitated to give utterance to their 
thoughts. Among the men who felt in 
this way was Charles M. Kingsley, Dr. 
Parkman’s secretary, who, of course, knew 
of the bad blood between his employer 
and Professor Webster. This feeling had 
much to do with the prompt offer of re- 
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wards, first of $3000, and afterwards an 
additional $1000, for a solving of the 
mystery. 

Professor Webster, however, promptly 
brought suspicion on himself. On the 
Sunday after Dr. Parkman’s disappearance 
he made an incomplete and unsatisfactory 
statement in the presence of his pastor, 


peared he (Webster) nad paid to him a 
note of over $400, in his apartments at the 
Medical College; that Parkman, as soon 
as he received the money, without stop- 
ping to count it, ran two steps at a time 
up to the lecture-room, and was not seen 
again. Webster kept his eyes on the 
ground as he spoke, and showed such’ agi- 
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EPHRAIM LITTLEFIELD. 


the Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, brother of 
Dr. George Parkman, to the effect that he 
had seen the latter on the Friday before. 
On the same Sunday, shortly before dark, 
Professor Webster met Littlefield, the jani- 
tor, conversing with a friend, at the cor- 
ner of Fruit Street, near the Medical Col- 
lege. The professor at once asked about 
Dr. Parkman. He said that he had just 
learned that Parkman was missing, and 
had come in from Cambridge to see about 
it; that on the Friday Parkman disap- 


tation that Littlefield at once suspected 
him of guilty knowledge regarding Park- 
man’s disappearance. That evening Little- 
field said to his wife that he believed that 
Webster had killed Dr. Parkman. His 
wife thought the idea absurd, and urged 
her husband to be sure never to mention 
it to anybody again. Littlefield, however, 
did not give up his opinion at his wife’s 
behest, but became more confirmed in it, 
more especially as several circumstances 
pointed strongly in the same direction. It 
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had been part of Littlefield’s work as jani- 
tor to make fires in Dr. Webster's apart- 
ments. From the day of Dr. Parkman’s 
disappearance Professor Webster kindled 
his own fires and kept his doors locked, 
both when he was in his apartments and 
when he was absent from them. An ex- 
pressman had been in the habit of leaving 
parcels at Webster’s rooms, delivering them 
directly to Webster, bu: the latter, on the 
date in question—Friday, November 23 
—gave orders to the expressman to leave 
parcels thereafter with the janitor. Al- 
though the professor’s doors were kept 
locked, a heavy volume of smoke from the 
chimney of the laboratory indicated that 
he was making extraordinary use of the 
furnace. 

On the next day after the Fruit Street 
interview with Webster, when the tide was 
low, Littlefield crept around the river 
side of the college building, and climbed 
through a window intothe laboratory. He 
saw that the furnace contained the embers 
of a very hot fire, and that two barrels of 
pine kindlings recently placed in the room 
had disappeared. Among the embers was 
something the nature of which he was un- 
able to make out, and the crucibles also 
contained a substance he could not recog- 
nize. Littlefield went out, leaving things 
undisturbed, but fully convinced that Pro- 
fessor Webster was not engaged in ordi- 
nary and legitimate chemical experiments. 
He determined to keep the closest watch 
that he dared upon the Professor’s move- 
ments, and to obtain further access, if pos- 
sible, to the carefully hidden secrets of 
Webster’s apartments. 

Professor Webster showed to his accus- 


_tomed associates no sign of his awful bur- 


den. When officers came to search the 
Medical College, as the last place where 
Dr. Parkman had been. seen, Webster 
seemed candid in his manner, and dis- 
played no unusual emotion. He led the 
officers through his laboratory, opening 
every door except that to his private 
closet. Some one tried that door, and 
asked who had the key. Littlefield, who 
accompanied the party, promptly ans- 
wered that Dr. Webster had the key. 
As janitor he did not dare to suggest 
that the officers should demand the key 
from the Professor, and the latter quickly 
diverted the attention of his visitors by 
throwing open the door of another apart- 


ment which, he said, was his “dangerous 
room,” meaning the room in which he 
kept dangerous chemicals. It issupposed 
that if the searchers had insisted on open- 
ing the closet:portions of Dr. Parkman's 
remains would have met their gaze. Little- 
field was, however, probably alone at the 
time in the belief that Webster had mur- 
dered Parkman, and the suspicions that 
were gathering in other quarters had not 
yet assumed force enough for energetic 
action. ‘To strike at a Harvard professor 
without the most positive evidence to sup- 
port an accusation would have been sacri- 
lege, and would have led to the ostracism 
if not the destruction of any one making 
and failing inthe attempt. ‘To Littlefield, 
therefore, of comparatively humble station, 
and with no important social position to 
risk or to sacrifice, was left the task of un 
ravelling the skein of guilt. 
Slight but significant circumstances con- 
tinued to strengthen Littlefield’s convic- 
tion that Webster was the murderer, The 
professor had always treated the janitor 
kindly but without especial favor or famili- 
arity, their relations being simply those to 
be expected between professor and porter. 
In the week following the disappearance 
of Parkman Professor Webster showed an 
inclination to attract the friendship of 
Littlefield. He asked the janitor ques- 


- tions indicating a desire to unburden an 


important secret, or at least to prevent the 
spreading abroad of any damaging facts 
which had come to Littlefield’s knowledge. 
On the Tuesday before Thanksgiving 
Webster surprised Littlefield with an order 
for a turkey—an unwonted act of liberal- 
ity which Littlefield at once added to his 
store of suspicious incidents. ‘The janitor 
now concluded that it was time to com- 
municate his suspicions to Drs. Bigelow and 
Jackson, and to suggest to them a course 
which would probably bring the crime 
to light, if a crime had been committed. 
It should be mentioned here that Little- 
field, while engaged in his gruesome in- 
vestigations, attended dancing parties, and 
seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly at 
those entertainments. Whether he acted 
in this way to divert his mind or to divert 
suspicion from the aim upon which he had 
bent his faculties does not appear. 
Meantime, what of Professor Webster 
and his family? On the evening of the 
fatal Friday, November 23, he had gone 
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home apparently free from uncommon 
care, and read aloud and played whist with 
his daughters. From them and their 
mother at least he managed to conceal the 
fire that must have ragedin his mind. No 
thought of impending calamity invaded 
that househoid where the faithful wife and 
devoted children were soon to have their 
love and loyalty tried by the fiercest pos- 
sible ordeal. ‘The social round went on, 
and Professor Webster joined his daugh- 
ters in their parties and other friendly 


sister,” said Miss Catherine Webster, 
“ pointed it out to me, and my father read 
it to us.” What a scene for the tragic 
muse ! 

The thunder-cloud was gathering, and 
the bolt about to fall. Drs. Bigelow and 
Jackson, of the Medical College, were 
horror-stricken when told by Littlefield of 
his own reasons for suspecting that Dr. 
Parkman had been murdered in the col- 
lege, and of the rumors that were gathering 
force outside the college walls, They gave 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, WHO WAS DEAN OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


gatherings of the season. In this connec- 
tion a most dramatic incident was after- 
wards related on the witness stand by Miss 
Catherine P, Webster. Onthe Wednesday 
before Thanksgiving Dr. Webster accom- 
panied his daughters to a party. They 
returned to Cambridge about half-past ten 
or eleven o'clock in the evening, and 
walked to the toll-house, where they took 
the ’bus for home. While waiting at the 


toll-house they saw a notice posted up 
offering a reward for information relating 
to Dr. Parkman, and signed by Parkman’s 
brother-in-law, Robert G. Shaw. 


“ My 


Littlefield their full consent to do what- 
ever he deemed necessary to get at the 
truth, and upon his suggestion they author- 
ized him to break into the vault beneath 
Professor Webster’s private closet. This 
proved to be difficult work, especially as 
Webster spent much time in his laboratory, 
and it was deemed essential that he should 
be profoundly ignorant of what was going 
on. In order to avoid detection by Web- 
ster, Mrs. Littlefield, now convinced that 
her husband’s impressions as to Parkman’s 
fate were correct, kept watch while the 
janitor worked to warn him of the Pro- 
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fessor’s approach. Littlefield descended 
through a small scuttle in a part of the 
basement used for storing wood, and after 
crawling some distance on his hands and 
knees, he came to a brick wall five or six 
courses thick, which shut the vault from 
inspection. He commenced operations on 


this wall with ahammer and cold chisel, on 


the Thursday evening, November 29, fol- 
lowing the disappearance of Parkman. A 
mason might probably have accomplished 
the task in four or five hours, but Little- 
field, not inured to such labor, made slow 
progress. Webster was in the laboratory 
on the forenoon of the next day, Friday, 
and Littlefield had to postpone work until 
his departure. The janitor improved the 
delay to report to Dr. Bigelow at the resi- 
dence of the latter. “Break into the 
vault as quickly as possible,” said Dr. Bige- 
low, “and if you find anything come at 
once to my house and tell me. If lam 
not in when you call, leave your name on 
the slate, and then hasten to Dr. Jackson’s 
house, and tell him.” 

About two o’clock on Friday afternoon 
Dr. Webster departed from the college, 
and Littlefield again set to work. In an 
hour or two he had made an aperture in 
the wall sufficiently large for him to look 
into the vault. There by the bed of the 
slimy river, by the flickering light of a 
lamp which he carried with him he saw 
two parts of a human body, the principal 
portion being a man’s right leg from the 
hip down. Littlefield’s self-control forsook 
him at the spectacle. He gazed fora mo- 
ment and then he fled from the spot. 
Hurrying to Dr. Bigelow’s house with 
horror depicted on his countenance, Lit- 
tlefield could only exclaim at first when he 
met the doctor: “ I’ve found it! I’ve found 
it!” He acted, it was said, almost like a 
madman. The news was carried without 
delay to Dr. Jackson, and then communi- 
cated tothe city marshal. Officers at once 
proceeded to the breach in the wall, and 
the remains were removed from the vault 
and laid on boards in the basement of the 
college. A warrant was forthwith issued 


for the arrest of Professor Webster on a 
charge of murder, and two officers drove 
in a carriage to his house at Cambridge. 
The officers told Webster that he was 
needed at the Medical College to assist in 
the search for Dr. Parkman. 


Webster ac- 


companied his custodians readily, and not 
until the carriage stopped at the Leverett 
Street jail did he know that he was a 
prisoner. The effect upon him was fear- 
ful. That villain—I am a ruined man!” 
he exclaimed, as rage gave way to agony. 
It became known afterwards that Webster 
took by stealth on that terrible night a 
dose of strychnine sufficient to have killed 
him had he been in his ordinary condition, 
but that his mental sufferings were so 
agonizing and so potent in their effect on 
his physical frame that the poison was 
neutralized as by a powerful antidote. Dr. 
Webster had kept the poison in readiness 
for just such an occasion, being resolved 
to commit suicide rather than face the bar 
of justice for Parkman’s murder. About 
ten o’clock at night Professor Webster 
was taken by the officers to the Medical 
College, and there in the basement of the 
building he was confronted with the human 
remains which had been recovered from 
the vault. His agitation was intense, and 
the sweat poured from his brow; but he 
made no confession, and after a few min- 
utes’ detention in presence of his awful 
handiwork, he was hurried back to jail. 
The news of Littlefield’s discovery and of 
Webster’s arrest spread swiftly, and a 
great crowd assembled in front of the 
Medical College, discussing the tragic 
developments of theday. Suddenly some 
one in the crowd started the familiar hymn, 
‘Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy; 
Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can create, He can destroy.” 
Hundreds of voices joined in the re- 
frain, protesting, as it were, to the silent 
and gloomy walls against man’s usurpation 
of power divine. The following day wit- 
nessed even more startling revelations 
than the recovery of the remains from the 
vault. The officers now madea real search 
of the college, and especially of the lab- 
oratory. Stains of blood were detected on 
the floor of an apartment leading to the 
lecture-room, and were traced downstairs 
to the laboratory. One of the searchers 
noticed a tea-chest, apparently filled with 
minerals, in a recess of the brickwork. A 
peculiar odor from the chest led him to ex- 
amine more closely. Beneath the minerals, 
embedded in tan, were found a human 
thorax and thigh. In the thorax were ap- 
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parently two knife wounds, and a knife 
was found with which the wounds might 
have been inflicted. Among the ashes of 
the furnace were discovered artificial teeth 
and a portion of human jaw. ‘The teeth 


it was suspected, of suspending the remains 
in the vault, and recovering them as might. 
be desired. Onthe very day he was ar- 
rested he had ordered a large and strong 
tin box, probably to be used in shipping 
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were identified as Dr. Parkman’s by the 
dentist who made them for him. The 
trunk portion of the other remains was 
identified by relatives of Parkman. It was 
ascertained that early in the week Professor 
Webster had procured some strong fish- 
lines and large fish-hooks, forthe purpose, 


the portions of the body not destroyed to 
some distant point. The latter incident 
indicates that Webster was becoming 
alarmed at the danger of detection. It 
was found that Professor Webster had in 
his possession at his home in Cambridge 
not only the overdue note for $476, pay- 
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ment of which Dr. Parkman had been de- 
manding, but also the mortgage note, not 
yet fully due, for $2400, both of which Dr. 
Parkman carried with him on the day he 
disappeared. A pen had been drawn 
through the signatures, but the notes were 
not receipted. 

In face of all the fearful array of evi- 
dence, Professor Webster remained firm in 
his assertion of innocence, and a host of 
sympathizers in all parts of the country 
rallied to his defence. Littlefield was 
openly accused of having placed the re- 
mains where they were found in order to 
bring suspicion on Webster, and earn the 
rewards offered for the solution of the 
Parkman mystery. About the time of the 
disappearance of Parkman, students at the 
Medical College had seen Littlefield with 
$70 in money, and on this flimsy basis an 
application was made for the janitor’s ar- 
rest as the suspected murderer. The ap- 
plication was of course denied. 

Dr. Webster was indicted in due course 
on the charge of wilful murder. The 
story of his trial would be little more than 
a recital of: the faets already related. 
Chief-Justice Lemuel Shaw presided, ac- 
companied by the assistant justices of the 
Supreme Court, Wilde, Dewey and Met- 
calf. Attorney-General John H. Clifford, 
assisted by George Bemis, Esq., repre- 
sented the prosecution, and two leaders 
of the Massachusetts bar, the Hon. Pliney 
Merrick and E. D. Sohier, Esq., made a 
brilliant defence. Both sides were satis- 
fied with the jury, one of whose members, 
Benjamin H. Green, desired to be excused, 
but was not excused on account of his ob- 
jections to capital punishment. Professor 
Webster maintained a calm demeanor 
throughout the trial, which lasted for 
eleven days. An interesting and touching 
feature of the case was the appearance of 
three handsome and intelligent daughters 
of the prisoner to say what they could in 
their father’s behalf. They behaved, we 
are told, with fortitude and propriety. One 
of the witnesses for the Government was 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Admirers 
of the poet will not be surprised to know 
that he was not a swift witness. He told 


all that duty and conscience required, but 
he refused to strain the evidence of 
science to the prejudice of the prisoner. 
Attorney-General Clifford delivered the 
masterpiece of his life in the closing argu- 


ment for the prosecution, and he swept 
away like chaff the efforts of the defence 
to direct suspicion to Littlefield. Pro- 
fessor Webster briefly addressed the jury 
before they retired, endeavoring to ex- 
plain away certain facts which bore against 
him. He added: “My counsel have 
pressed me to keep calm, but my very 
calmness has been made to bear against 
me, and my trust has been in my God and 
my own innocence.” 

The charge of Chief-Justice Shaw was 
strongly against the prisoner, and substan- 
tially an instruction to the jury to convict. 
The jury remained out for three hours 
lacking five minutes, and brought in a 
verdict of “ guilty” about eleven o’clock 
at night. There had been no substantial 
difference of opinion, the only hesitation 
to find Webster guilty having been on 
the part of the juror opposed to capital 
punishment. Every member of the jury 
from the first agreed that the remains 
discovered were those of Dr. Parkman. 
Webster was thrown off his guard by the 
verdict. “Why are you keeping me here 
to be gazed at?” he said almost fiercely 
to the officer at his side. Removed to jail, 
he soon recovered the restraint which he 
usually displayed. Out at the once happy 
home in Cambridge a most heart-rend- 
ing scene occurred when the news of the 
verdict arrived. The condition of the 
prisoner’s family excited the most lively 
sympathy, and the great Edward Everett 
and other prominent citizens joined ina 
letter of condolence to the afflicted ones. 

Belief in Webster’s innocence was still 
strong, and from all parts of the Union 
petitions poured in to Governor Briggs 
and his Council for mercy and for par- 
don. This. public sentiment showed in 
a wonderful manner the great value of 
established character and reputation as 
against immediate circumstances pointing 
overwhelmingly tocrime. The Governor’s 
Council were in grave doubt as to a de- 
cision, and it was extremely probable that 
their judgment might have been in fa- 
vor of the convict, when Professor Web- 
ster dismissed his only chance of escape 
by a confession that he had killed Dr. 
Parkman. He stated that Parkman pro- 
voked him by threatening and offensive 
utterances, and that seizing a billet of 
wood—the hardened stump of a grape- 
vine—he had inflicted a fatal injury on his 
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resuscitate the lifeless form, and then 
sought to conceal the body by the meth- 
ods already exposed. The only question 
at issue in the petitions for pardon and in 
the minds of the Council had been whether 
Professor Webster or some one else had 
slain Parkman, and with that question 
answered by Webster himself all inter- 
cession was vain. The Council recom- 
mended, and Governor Briggs approved, 
August 30, 1850, as the date of execution. 
Professor Webster awaited his doom 
with every sign of courage and resignation, 
and went to the scaffold calmly, and to all 
appearances penitent. He sent for Little- 
field shortly before the end, and asked and 
received Littlefield’s pardon for the sus- 
picion that had been cast upon that witness 
by Webster’s friends. The closing scene 
in the memorable tragedy was carried out 
in strict and decorous conformity with law. 
Webster protested to the last that his con- 
_ fession was true, and that he had not pre- 
meditated the killing of Parkman. His 
death was probably painless, and in ac- 
cordance with his own request, his body 
was promptly interred. The stricken fami- 
ly had been kept in ignorance, it was said, 
of the date of the execution, and parted 
from the husband and father on the day 
before with an engagement to meet him 
again. Webster left a pathetic appeal in 
behalf of his family to his former pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, brother 
of the murdered Dr. Parkman and father 
of the historian of the same name. The 


creditor. He had endeavored in vain to’ 
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Webster family, it is said, joined at a later 
period their relatives in the Azores, and 
mother and daughters sank through grief 
to premature graves. Ephraim Littlefield 
received the rewards which he had so ardu- 
ously earned, and from that day to this the 
people of Massachusetts have pointed to 
the Webster-Parkman tragedy as proof that 
in the Bay State all men are equal before 
the altar of justice. 

The question whether Professor Webster 
deliberately took the life of Dr. Parkman 
will always be a doubtful one, and chiefly 
on account of the methods adopted by 
Webster to prevent discovery of the crime 
after it had been committed. All the 
probabilities indicate, however, that the 
crime was not premeditated. The evidence 
pointing to premeditation was composed of 
very slight circumstances, which seem to 
be adequately explained in Webster’s con- 
fessional statement to the Reverend Dr. 
Putnam. It does not follow, however, 
that Webster’s fate was unjust froma legal 
standpoint, for, as set forth by Governor 
Briggs in his communication to the Council, 
approving the denial of clemency, even if 
the circumstances of the killing, as stated 
by Webster, were taken to be irue, the 
case nevertheless came within the legal 
definition of murder. At the same time, 
if Webster’s confession was true, he did 
not kill Dr. Parkman intentionally, and it 
is hard to believe that any jury would have 
convicted him of deliberate homicide, had 
the truth been frankly and promptly 
avowed. 
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ABBOTT. 


BY ROSA G. 


FLOAT the Gulf Stream in tropical 
December, with a radiant sky, a 
balmy breeze, and sapphire-blue water 
bubbling in jewelled spray from the ship’s 
quick prow. A snowy cortége of tireless 
gulls wheeling aloft in serene curves. 
Tiny iridescent forms of flying-fish are 
dancing a hide-and-seek game, “a fleur- 
de-l’eau”; and myriads of diaphanous 
medusz float in floral beauty, a living par- 
terre for the astonishment and ecstasy of 
the voyageur. 

And yet, as morning wanes, eager eyes 
search the horizon for a first gleam of 
mountain-girt Cuba, the fair elder sister 
(in geological time) of Florida, and the 
adjacent coasts. A wavy outline merges 
from the vacancy, at first faint as a mi- 
rage, then quickening into life; a series of 
blue summits tinged with rose; and then 
the dazzling light condenses into a warm 
glow, which broods above the approaching 
island and pours itself in floods of soft 
radiance over all; a glow of ethereal mild- 
ness which is miraculous in its suggestion 
of pulsating, breathing life. The prospect 
is “riant.” All nature smiles a welcome. 
In other latitudes the rocky promontories, 
with sentinel fortresses, would seem for- 
bidding. Not so Cuba. Her laughing sky 
can but cheer and caress; and old Morro 
Castle stands expectant and deferential, 
like a hospitable Cyclops, with a kindly 
gleam in his bright eye, inviting belated sails 
to port. Gliding past the ancient stone 
strongholds, the ship comes to rest in 
midharbor, and as her labored respiration 
subsides, the excitement and confusion 
upon her decks increases. Awaiting the 
arrival of the quarantine boat with the 
health inspectors, there is a welcome in- 


terval in which to view the landscape. In 
the distance rise the blue hill-tops, with 
crown of palm trees, varied shades of vege- 
tation adorning the slopes to the edge of 
the bright water. Cabafia Castle rests 
upon the height overlooking the harbor 
from the east, while cn the west and south- 
west sides reposes the quaint old Spanish 
city of Havana, with its unique architec- 
ture and narrow streets, which, notwith- 
standing its present financial depression, 
is still considered the eighth commercial 
port of the world. Very picturesque and 
pleasing is the view of the city from the 
harbor, a touch of the Orient in its fea- 
tures. The gaudy hues of the buildings 
are mellowed and blended by the melting 
beams of a noonday sun, the oldest and 
dingiest among them being glorified by 
the living light which dazzles the eyes of 
the sombre tourist from the chill gray 
north. 

Long before the senses are saturated 
with the “sweetness and light” of the re- 
moter prospect, the observer becomes 
aware of a hubbub in the immediate fore- 
ground, and discovers that a bewilder- 
ing number of small oared craft have ap- 
proached from the city, and are swarming 
about the ship excitedly, with shouts and 
gesture from their occupants. These little 
boats are immensely droll. To foreign 
eyes they have the look of mild aquat- 
ic creatures, hooded with sunbonnets; a 
round awning covering the stern only, the 
bows being devoted to parcels, to the 
swarthy oarsman, and to the lug-sail which 
is sometimes used as an auxiliary method 
of propulsion. ‘The medical commissioner 
having rendered a clean bill of health for 
the ship’s passengers, an opportunity is 
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streets of the old business 
district; streets too narrow 
for carriages to pass each 
other; streets having hori- 
zontal awnings stretched 
from side to side to screen 
the sun’s fierce beams, 
while under these other 
bands of drapery are ver- 
tically drawn to serve as 
advertising media, produc- 
ing a picturesque effect 
which is not lessened by 
their torn and discolored 
condition. 

The shop windows on old 


Obispo Street are very © 

much ex evidence, with open 

doorways and wide case- 

ments which facilitate an g 

exchange of neighborly 

courtesies across the nar- 

row way without the effort Hy 

speedily afforded the curious to go ashore _ of stepping outside. Thereis no sidewaik, — 

i in these comical little “cat’s cradles,” to or at any rate none which would be ac- 
| which the tourist looks forward with min- cepted as legal tender in New York. A 
iit gled pleasure and apprehension. Each _ stone coping, some eighteen inches wide, 
iM hotel has its own transports, with an inter- prevents the carriage wheels from brushing 
a preter to furnish all information. An the shopkeeper from his doorway, but 
a intelligent agent speaking English and does not permit pedestrians to pass each 
f Spanish being selected, and the luggage other on the same side of the street. The 
entrusted to his keeping, he installs his meagre dimensions sometimes give rise 
party under one of the sunbonnets, and on the part of enterprising Americans to 

proceeds ashore into the jaws of the dread an un-Christian desire to maintain position =~ 

custom-house. As the December sun upon the tiny stone footpath, while the en- 

focuses his rays in torrid : 

glances, the ratson-ad’étre 

of the bonneted floats be- i 

comes gratefully apparent, 3 

although the probable over- £ 

hauling of closely packed $ 

trunks is liable to concen- 3 

trate the attention upon the 

advancing stone steps at i 


the water’s edge. Appre- 
hension proves to be quite |. Ff 
a waste of energy, as the j \y A 
officials are most courteous, | 
requiring but a declaration 7 
of personal effects and the 
absence of dutiable articles; 
a hasty look to fulfil the 
letter of the law, and the 
tourist may proceed to his 
hotel, a dismissal accepted 
with alacrity. And then fol- 
lows the pleasure of a first 
drive through the narrow HAVANA HARBOR. 
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covering of the peas- 
ant or the lace man- 
tilla of la belle sefior- 
ita. It is a face of 


HOTEL, TACON THEATRE AND PARQUE. 


countered wayfarer steps down into the 
driveway; but the Havanese appear: to 
have an established code of etiquette which 
obviates such light skirmishing. 

The display of commodities is attractive 
as the victoria whisks by ; but the buildings, 
and especially the people, are far more in- 
teresting,as they embody those little pecu- 
liarities of physiognomy, 


artistic mould, with a 
charm alike of expres- 
sion, contour and col- 
oring. The features 
are delicate and regu- 
lar; the skin either 
bronzed by exposure 
tothe sun, or creamy, 
clear and soft from a 
life of indolent lux- 
ury. The eyes are 
especially fine, being 
large, bright and lan- 
guorous, with dark 
sweeping lashes, and 
a pensive softness 
which is thoroughly 
charming. Whether 
from the dolce far 
niente method of ex- 
istence, from a diet 
less rich in animal 
foods, or from the perennial mildness 
of the climate, the people are noticeably 
free from the tense nerve-worn look which 
is characteristic of even the most youthful 
of ourcountrymen. Anzmia and nervous 
prostration do not find a local habitation 
in Cuba, although they may have a name. 

Passing under the heavy pillars of the 


costume, walk and ges- 
ture which indicate the 
race, climate, social cus- 
toms, and even the re- 
ligious beliefs of their 
possessors. Havanaisa 
cosmopolitan city, in 
which all racial varieties 
appear: from the slender 
nervous Spaniard of the 
mother country to the 
deliberate native creole, 
mestizo or negro, andthe 
resident from Mexico, 
Central America or an 
adjacent tropical island; 
so that the conglomera- 
tion of types is rather 
bewildering. The typi- 
cal Cuban face is very 


attractive, whether seen 
under the ragged head- 


FRUIT PONY. 
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hotel’s square portico (which feature, be it 
noted, is an indispensable accompaniment 
of all Havanese edifices), the cool tiled 
floor of the office and café is seen, the desk 
with courteous clerks versed in several 
languages, and a line of guests awaiting 
the ceremonial of registration. This is a 
solemn ordeal, requiring an extended auto- 
biographical sketch of the innocent tour- 
ist, who never before dreamed that his 
appearance, age, residence, business and 
general habits of life could possess suffi- 
cient interest to be accorded a place upon 
any hotel register, and arouses the resolve 


ings, iron bars are fastened, which admit 
the air freely, and over which a curtain 
may be dropped when desired. These 
gratings producea first sensation of impris- 
onment, which soon gives way toa reali- 
zation of their merits in other respects than 
that of climatic adaptability. The keys to 
the bedroom doors appear to have been 
originally intended forthe apartments of a 
jail, being of such massive forging that it 
is quite impossible to carry them about in 
the pocket. This difficulty is provided 
against by hallracks, where the keys of all 
the rooms may hang upon numbered hooks. 


POULTRY PEDDLER. 


that upon future occasions he will go 
armed in advance with his genealogical 
tree. 

Havanese bedrooms are anovelty. Tiles 
are the universal flooring ; with little rugs 
placed before the beds and toilet-stands. 
The tiny metal bedsteads have canopied 
tops draped with lace or muslin, and are 
supplied with either a woven wire mattress 

va canvas laced to the bed-frame, upon 
which the light coverings are placed. 
Hair mattresses are almost unknown, as 
they are considered too warm. The ceil- 
ingsare lofty, and the folding-doors, open- 
ing. into the central court, are heavy and 
tall, Instead of glass in the window open- 


Such a contingency as the taking of the 
wrong key has apparently never been 
considered. In unregenerate America we 
should perhaps be less confident. An- 
other curious custom in key usage is its 
insertion in the lock upsidedown. The 
Cubans are said to use reverse methods in 
other instances ; as to hail a cab, it is only 
necessary to motion the driver to go away, 
whereupon he immediately approaches. 
Coffee and fruit are served at any de- 
sired hour; in the café, in one’s private 
rooms, or uponan upper piazza; and from 
ten o'clock until midday one may partake 
of an elaborate deiner a la fourchette. 
Dinner is a matter of ceremony and even- 
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ing toilette, and occurs from five until 
eight p.m. The menuis ample, with a note- 
worthy assortment of delicate fruits and 
fishes. ‘The plebeian American beefsteak 
may always be procured, but some of the 
Spanish dishes are so appetizing that it 
is wiser to select them as an important 
Havanese experience. In Cuba the possi- 
bility of aqueous milk or eggs in a state of 
too great maturity does not exist. For 
climatic reasons, eggs must be newly laid; 
and each day the patient cows are driven 
to the doors of the customers, and the 
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tions, and groups of water-carriers; forming 
a scene so full of novelty as to endure 
continued repetition. While in Havana, 
as in other large cities, the sanitary con- 
ditions datsse-a-desirer, yet very favorable 
comparison may be made with the hygi- 
enic methods employed in America. 

The parks and large thoroughfares are 
well maintained, and at night are brill- 
iantly illuminated with electricity. Among 
them the Prado, a broad and handsome 
driveway lined with comfortable resi- 
dences, extends through the modern por- 


WATER-CARRIER. 


fresh milk is immediately boiled. Fish are 
sold alive, being netted unharmed, and 
kept in roomy floating cribs until desired 
for cooking. 

The fine markets of Havana well repay 
a tour of inspection. With hygienic floors 
of solid cement, wrought-iron framework 
and neat stalls, where the fruits and gen- 
eral merchandise of the country are at- 
tractively exposed, they afford a pleasant 
objective point for an early morning 
stroll; particularly as at that hour one 
may see peasants from the suburbs, and 
their little ponies laden with huge paniers 
of fruit or poultry; oxen arriving with a 
varied assortment of agricultural produc- 


tion of the city. The Parque Centrale di- 
vides the Prado into two nearly equal 
portions, and is an oval expansion of that 
boulevard. A statue of Queen Isabella 
forms the decorative nucleus about which 
the trees, shrubs, potted plants and wind- 
ing walksare attractively arranged. Three 
evenings each week, an animated throng 
assembles in the Parque to listen to strains 
of lively music, and to promenade un- 
weariedly, merrily chatting and gesticulat- 
ing in full enjoyment of the social mo- 
ment. Here the transient visitor is af- 
forded his best opportunity for observing 
Cuban physiognomy. To the more re- 
served American, the abandon and gayety 
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Gay color decorations, lively 
music and other accessories of 
a gala day are noticed on all 
sides. The Plaza de Toros is 
crowded at prices which enable 
the matador (if he be a star of 
the profession) to receive as 
much as $3000 for asingle per- 
formance. The bulls which fur- 
nish the spectators with this 
unrefined medizval sport are 
bred, for their fighting quali- 
ties,in Spain. There is no hope 
for the superb beast from the 
moment he is thrust from his 
darkened stall into the glare of 
light and color of the amphi- 
theatre; for he is goaded and 
tormented with weapons and 
skill against which his poor 
brute force avails nothing, with 
no respite until that at last 
gained by the final thrust of 
the matador’s blade. 

In comparison with this un- 
manly butchery, the cock-fight 
gains in dignity, as here the 
combatants are equally match- 


CUBAN INTERIOR. 


of these open-air gatherings form perhaps 
the greatest of all novelties, exhibiting as 
they do the psychological differences 
evolved by race and climate. Such é- 
souctant buoyancy of spirit seems to be 
the spontaneous expres- 


ed in intelligence, skill and 
weapons. Long, keen knives 
are fastened to their spurs, 
and they are placed vés-d-v¢s, whereupon 
they slash furiously at each other until one 
or both are killed, often a question of but 
a moment. The defunct cock is then re- 
moved, and his position filled by a fresh 


sion of a nation given 
wholly to sentiment; and 
suggests the bright eyes 
and black hair, the jeal- 
ousy and daggers, the 
bull-fights guitars, 
the beggars and bandits, 
the midday siesta and the 
midnight serenade of the 
old Iberian peninsula. It 
is a pleasure-loving peo- 
ple, which spares no ex- 
pense upon its recreations 
The sums spent upon 
theatre, bull-fights and 
other spectacles would 
serve to maintain and ed- 
ucate the city. Sunday 
constitutes the occasion 
par excellence for bull- 
fights cock-fights. 


HOUSETOP. 
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commercialand in- 
ventive pulse fee- 
ble and torpid. As 
the Cubans are not 
encouraged in 
original endeavor, 
they pursue the 
line of least resist- 
ance to the con- 
quering power; 
and, with the ex- 
ception of a pa- 
thetic and as yet 
hopeless insurrec- 
tion from time to 
time, the life-cur- 
rent ebbs and flows 
submissively and 
unprofitably along 
the channel of 
mediocrity, and 
engages in the tra- 
ditional pastimes 
of the mother 


HAVANA CATHEDRAL. 


contestant for the championship, the au- 
dience remaining until the supply of birds 
is exhausted. 

These amusements and festivities of the 
Cuban populace appear to be their sole 
undisturbed privilege. All other occupa- 
tions are subjected to an espionage so 
rigorous that native enterprise and inven- 
tion are at a standstill. 


country. With 
freedom and high- 
er education, this 
Gem of the Antilles should assume a lead- 
ing role in the commercial world; and a 
practical philosophy substituted for the 
Spanish fandango would assure an equal- 
ity with those nations which lead in intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

As a preliminary to the Sunday after- 
noon relaxations, High Mass is de rigueur. 


Even the daily press un- 
dergoes a rigid censor- 
ship by order of the Gov- 
ernor-General, who is 
commissioned with an al- 
most absolute authority. 
The $70,000,000 which 
Spain receives annually 
from Cuba is seized ina 
manner calculated to ex- 
asperate the people to the 
uttermost, and to neutral- 
ize the profits of the plant- 
ers. Unless the Spanish 
policy changes, the future 
of Cuba is not encourag- 
ing to contemplate. The 
foreign grasp impedes the 
free and healthful circu- 
lation of the island’s life- 
blood, and renders the 
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attitude; and recalls the remark 
that the Roman faith should al- 
ways be adopted by handsome 
young women, as it affords a 
picturesque exposition of their 
charms, quite unobtainable in 
the unesthetic Protestant ritual. 
Even the duenna, kneeling in the 
wake of her young mistress, ap- 
pears less gaunt and ugly as she 
bows her head over her rosary. 

The Governor - General and 
his staff attend service with great 
ceremony, escorted by a mount- 
ed military guard. The facial 
types and costumes of the eccle- 
siastical functionaries recall old 
paintings of medizval Spain; and 
fancy easily suggests a dungeon 
of the Inquisition under the stone 
walls of the old Cathedral. 

So far as religious observance 
is concerned, the Havanese Sab- 
bath concludes with the morning 
Mass, the remainder of the day 
constituting a holiday. A drive 
in one of the 6000 victorias of 
which the city boasts, across ob- 
scure residential districts, is an 


BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


La Merced is the most fashionable sanct- 
uary, and was established in 1746. The 
cathedral is the largest of the sacred edi- 
fices, but is not as old as San Augustin, 
formerly a monastery, and erected in 1608; 
nor Santa Clara, dating from 1644. The 
interior decorations comprise richly fres- 
coed walls, a floor of variegated marbles, 
and antique altars of great value. The 
chancel wall supports a tablet commemo- 
rative of Columbus, whose remains are 
said to have been deposited in the Cathe- 
dral in 1396. Rendered in English, the 
tablet inscription reads: 

‘*O Remains and image of the great Columbus, 
A Thousand Ages endure preserved inthis Urn 
And in the remembrance of our Nation.” 
Havanese churches contain few seats. 

There are no long somnolent sermons to 

fatigue the devotees, and the custom ob- 

tains of bringing a small cushion to kneel 
upon while prayers are recited. La belle 
sefiorita, draped in laced mantilla, is very 
fascinating with eyes downcast in devotional 


interesting revelation of the life 
of the people. Animated dia- 
logues in rapid Spanish, accom- 
panied with graphic gesticula- 
tion, are witnessed at short intervals, and 
the topic discussed appears of such mo- 
ment that the observer feels defrauded by 
his exclusion. 

Some astonishment is experienced upon 
seeing infants under seven years of age 
appear upon the pavement in the nudity 
of a cherub by Raphael or Correggio; but 
until recently this was the invariable cus- 
tom. Family groups posed about the 
grilled entrances of their homes observe 
street developments from this coign of 
vantage. The extraordinary number of 
cafés, clubs 
etc., attest 
the gregar- | 
ious tastes 
of the peo- 
ple, and the 
absence of 
domesticity 

Cuban 
houses are 
a novelty, 


SADDLE-HORSE. 
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being flat- 
roofed, 
chimney- 
less, and 
of solid 
stone, as 
in South- 
| ern Spain. 
is said 
4 that stone 
is brought 
from Gen- 
oa for buildings, although native quarries 
are able to supply all demands. The Hav- 
anese tint the exteriors in colors, which 
gives the city a peculiarly d¢sarre ap- 
pearance. On account of fire risks, wood- 
en edifices were declared illegal in 1772, 
and exist only in suburban districts. All 
cookery is accomplished upon charcoal 
braziers; and as the consumption of fuel 
for warmth is unnecessary, grates, stoves 
and chimneys are a superflu- 
ity, and defective flue tragedies 
are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Ornate fountains are frequent, 
and afford consolation to man 
and beast, as well as decorative 
beauty to the Parque or street 
centre. An aqueduct from the 
river Chorrera supplies fresh 
water. Sea baths may be pro- 
cured in localities where excava- 
tions in the coral reefs protect 
the bathers from sharks.  Still- 
water salt baths may be taken in 
the bay. 

While in Cuba, as in Spain, 
cruelty to animals and insensi- 
bility to their woes are the rule, 
yet the humanitarian would re- 
joice in the comfortable appear- 
ance and beauty of some of the 
Havanese horses. On the con- 
trary, no fine dogs were seen; 
and the forlorn canine paupers 
that sadly walk the streets 
seemed in their misery to out- 
rival the famous dogs of Con- 
stantinople. 

Drives along the beach reveal 
many suburban residences whose 
gardens discover a rare and lux- 
uriant plant life. Three miles 
from Havana is the city of the 
dead; whose entrance and chap- 


THE VOLANTE. 


el are of unusual architectural merit, and 
whose site commands a view of the island 
levels and the cool blue sea. This ceme- 
tery is uniquely walled about; and its 
tombs and memorials are elaborate in the 
extreme. The Botanical Gardens suffer 
somewhat from lack of proper mainten- 
ance, but many exquisite tropical growths 
enchant the lover of the leafy world. 

A day’s journey to the rural hamlets, 
within easy access, is essential for the appre- 
ciation of Cuban agricultural marvels. A 
pineapple grove is a spectacle never to 
be forgotten, with its countless multitude 
of shining silver spears. Tobacco and 
sugar, as the staple exports, claim investi- 
gation, as does the peasant in his pictur- 
esque existence. 

The volante is now found outside the 
city limits, having been banished on ac- 
count of its unwieldy size. Its two wheels 
are placed in the rear of the victoria- 
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CUBAN DOORWAY. . 


shaped body, which contains seats for 
two persons, and is suspended by leather 
braces from the horse. Immensely long 
shafts of elastic wood reach from the 
wheels to the stirrups of the postilion, 
who seats himself astride the horse. When 


the roads are in bad condition, an auxili- 
ary mule or two is added at the side of the 
leader ; so that one equipage of this vari- 
ety is equal to a procession, and requires 
an appalling space in which to reverse it- 
self. Used upon average thoroughfares, 
it would necessarily go forward upon one 
street and return upon another. 

‘The Caves of Bella Mar, the valley of 
the Yumuri, Matanzas, Santiago-de-Cuba 
and the entire island afford the where- 
withal to entertain and instruct. To those 
who are prematurely urged northward, the 
prospect of a jaunt through rural Cuba 
wears a doubly attractive aspect. Every 
remaining hour is filled with enjoyment of 
this land of enchantment, with its roseate 
atmospheric glow; “the light unnamed 
that never was on land or sea.” As the 
final day arrives, and preparations for 
departure are completed, wonderment 
seizes the mind that all virile enterprise, 
whether commercial, literary or artistic, 
should be concentrated in that part of the 
world discovering a churlish climate, lack- 
ing the genial warmth and equable mood 
of this isle of the sun. Does it not appear 
that grateful man should attain a higher 
development in a latitude unscourged by 
icy winds, and unbenumbed by killing 
frosts ? 

Asthe vessel again glides past old Morro 
Castle out into the sapphire sea beyond, 
the light quivers in soft radiance upon the 
retreating rocks and mountains of Cuba, 


THE HARBOR. 
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and dances gleefully upon the shining 
waves curled backward from the ship’s 
advancing bow, projecting a picture of 
living beauty upon memory’s screen in 
colors which will never fade, and the sym- 
pathetic words of the artistic author of 


lifted up his eyes of old, when he vowed 
the Infinite Blue was God; it was indeed 
under sucha sky that De Soto named the 
vastest and grandest of Southern havens 
‘Espiritu-Santo’ (the Bay of the Holy 
Ghost). There is a something unutterable 
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“Chita” linger in the mind until a blue cur- 
tain of mist veils the prospect from the eye. 

‘There is a tenderness of tint, a caress 
of color in these Gulf-days ; a spirituality 
as of eternaltropicalspring. It must have 
been to even such a sky that Xenophanes 


in this bright Gulf air that compels awe, 
something vital, something holy, something 
pantheistic, and reverentially the mind 
asks itself if what the eye beholds is not 
indeed the Infinite Breath, the great Blue 
Soul of the Unknown.” 
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THE LOST CREEK LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD. 


HEN Mr. Waiter Josslyn Larabee, a 
Boston young man, who had come 
into the mountains to seek relief for pul- 
monary trouble, which was fast drawing 
him towards the grave, announced to the 
people of Lost Creek, Arizona, that he 
was a poet,the announcement was met 
with a disdainful smile. When he asserted 
that half the rough border men and women 
weie poets, but were not vet aware of the 
fact, he was laughed at. and when he ex- 
pressed his determination to organize a 
club, whose members could meet and pass 
the winter evenings in the discussion of 
literary topics, and in reading their own 
productions, there were whispered avowals 
that “the Eastern duck had tumbled off’n 
his base, an’ gone plump crazy.” 

Yet Mr. Larabee persisted that there 
was a hidden volcano of poetic fire smoul- 
dering in the breasts of the people of that 
border town, which needed but a breath of 
encouragement to cause it to burst forthin 
a state of most violent eruption. He 
finally succeeded in getting the people to 
thinking, and ere many days a poetic craze 
struck the camp with marked force. Every 
man and woman who could guide a pen 
attempted to put their fancies into verse, 
and those who had hitherto looked upon 
reading and writing as accomplishments 
fitted only for persons in the higher walks 
of life, began to mourn over lost oppor- 
tunities, and unloosed at each other many 
verbal rhymes of most remarkable con- 
struction. 

When he saw the people were ripe for it, 
Mr. Larabee called a meeting, and “The 
Lost Creek Literary Club” sprung into 
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existence with a healthy membership. 
Each member was requested to prepare a 
contribution and hand it to the president, 
and from the offerings a few would be se- 
lected to be read at the first open meeting 
of the club a week hence. 

The eite of Lost Creek and surrounding 
country put on its best clothes and turned 
out in force for the occasion. The walls 
of the rude hall were studded with many 
tallow candles, which shed a dull light— 
and much grease—over the brainy assem- 
blage, as the President, with a few pre- 
liminary coughs, called the meeting to 
order, and expressed his gratification at 
the interest manifested. 

He first introduced Miss Popsie McIn- 
tosh, late of ‘Texas, who pushed her way to. 
the front of the platform through a storm 
of applause, and bowing as low as her cor- 
set would permit, said : 

“T come among you comparatively in- 
cognito, and with the aroma of the cow- 
ranch yet clinging to my skirts, as it were. 
Yet I feel that Iam among friends whom I 
can tieonto. I have saw some intelligent- 
looking audiences in my native State on 
gala occasions, yet I am compelled to say 
that I never seen more refined-looking 
ladies or handsomer gentlemen in my 
whole young life than greets me at this 
moment. (Applause.) I have writ poetry 
almost since birthhood, yet until this mo- 
ment never had an opportunity to submit 
one of my creations to a critical audience. 
The learned professor with the concave 
breast has begun a noble work here, and I 
trust he will afford his efforts no relaxation 
until the Goddess of Literature is found 
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hunkering down at every fireside in this 
enterprising camp. (Applause.) 

“ While sitting on my horse one day on 
my father’s ranch in the Panhandle of 
Texas, the gentle muse came to me on the 
unseen wings of the balmy breezes, and 
bade me write. I could not but obey, and as 
the result I will now read to you a paradox 
on ‘ Beautiful Snow.’ It may be short on 
poetic fervor, may not give you a pyro- 
technical display of limpid soul-fire, yet I 
hope it may catch on, just the same.” 

Miss Popsie cleared her throat with a 
swan-like movement of the neck, took a 
swallow of water and began: 


THE TEXICAN STEER. 


O, the steer, the beautiful steer, 
Kicking the flies from the point of its ear, 
Flapping its tail in its frolicsome glee, 
Hopping about like a jubilant flea, 
Bellowing, 
Roaring, 
Thundering along, 
Filling the air with its steerical song, 
Till the rumble from out of its lung-laden pits 
Scares the timid jack-rabbits and wolves into fits. 
To me there is nothing on earth half so dear 
As the long-horned and slim-bodied Texican 
steer. 
How oft I’ve regretted that I’m not a steer, 
With a long shiny horn at the butt of each ear, 
With a clear, fearless eye and a tapering tail 
That would snap like a whip in the maddening 
gale! 
How I'd beller, 
And roar, 
And paw up the ground, 
And lope o’erthe sod with a thundering sound, 
And snort like a terror, and hump up my back 
When I saw the wild cowboy pursuing my track, 
And I'd laughat his oathsas he fell to the rear— 
O, I'd be a jo-dandy if I was a steer! 


I once roped a beautiful steer, but I fell ; 
Fell from my pony with ear-piercing yell ; 
Fell with the lariat fast to my wrist ; 
Fell to be dragged through the grass wet with 

mist. 

Bumping, 
Rolling, 
Screaming I went, 

A full mile a minute or I don’t want a cent. 
The gravel and grass yanked the hide from my 

nose, 
And ruined a new pair of forty-cent hose— 
Aye, even my back hair was thrown out of gear 
By the frolicsome freaks of that beautiful steer. 


The applause was almost deafening, and 
the gifted young lady was twice called to 
the brow of the platform to bow her ac- 
knowledgments of the compliment. 

“The Merry Maidens Female Quar- 
tette’’ then sang a beautiful ballad com- 


posed at one sitting by Mr. John Smith, of 
Lost Creek, whose right name had _ never 
yet been discovered, although he was an 
old resident of the camp. The song be- 
gan with the lines: 


Mother, Johnny’s in the pantry 
Tryin’ to swipe a hunk of cake— 

’*F I was you I'd smite his panties 
Till his soul was full of ache. 


“Boney” Stewart, the popular and 
gentlemanly gambler, was introduced and 
said : 

“ This literary game is a new one to me, 
an’ I'm rather lost on its rules. I j’ined 
this club jist to help the play along an’ had 
no idee I’d ever call fur a hand, but I'm a 
duck as neaver weakens on a bluff nor 
jumps a leary game when I once set in it. 
I can’t deal off a winnin’ hand at versifica- 
tion no more’n a cow kincrack a smile, 
but jist to hold my seat in the game I've 
shuffled the poetical cards, as it was, an’ 
here’s what comes out in the deal : 


MIRANDY AN’ HER GOAT. 


Mirandy had a Billy goat, a dandy, you kin 
gamble. 

An’ everywhere Mirandy went the goat was sure 
to ramble. 


One day she went to Sunday-school, as good 
girls ort to do, 

An’ durin’ the perceedin’s saw the goat come to 
her pew. 


She blushed jist like a royal flush, an’ thought 
the deuce to pay, 

An’ didn’t seem to tumble to the card she'd ort 
to play. 

Fur well she knowed that if the goat the proper 
trump should turn, 

An’ git his dander up, that school would speedily 
adjourn. 


The goat stood thar’ quite onconsarned, and 
kep’ a-chawin’ at 

A Testament he'd gobbled from the preacher's 
Sunday hat 


He eat a Pilgrim's Progress, then with mis- 
chief in his glance, 

Hit his brow against the fulness of a scholar’s 
Sunday pants. 


The sexton chipped into the game, the blind he 
could not pass, 

But when he showed his hand he lit amongst the 
Bible class. 


An’ then a female teacher screamed, an’ for the 


door did start, 
An’ got a butt from Billy’s brow that almost 


broke her heart. 
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BRONCHO JACK, “ THE COWBOY POET OF THE YUMA.” 


The sup’intendent in a rage vowed he would 
slay the brute, 

But got his innards disarranged endeavorin’ to 
do’t. 

Thenin a panic all the crowd for doorways wild- 
ly flew, 

An’ Billy shook his whiskers an’ assisted of ’em 
through. 

The carcumstance is yet the talk in Christian 
fam-i-lies, 

An’ parents tell their children ’twar’ the devil in 
disguise. 

Broncho Jack, “the Cowboy Poet of the 
Yuma,” was greeted with loud applause as 
he lit on the brink of the platform, gave 
his leather “chaps” a hitch, and bowed 


to the audience. When quiet had been 
restored he said : 

“T heerd o’ this club by accident while 
out on a beef gather on the range t’other 
day, an’ rode over to size it up. I brought 
with me one of my latest poetry spasms, 
but afore readin’ it a little explanation is 
necessary. Some time ago over on the 
Pecos, my ridin’ pardner was Ed Ball, as 
good a cow-rustler as ever throwed a leg 
over a saddle or swung a rope. You kin 
jedge o’ my surprise when I heerd not 
long ago that he had cut loose from sin 
an’ j’ined the church, an’ was goin’ about 
preachin’ tothe boys on the ranges. I was 
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up at Socorro not long ago, an’ hearin’ 
that Ed was there, I went to the church, 
an’ the poem which I will now tackle ex- 
plains the result : 


I use to know him on the range, 
A-trav'lin’ down the sinners’ way, 

An’ thinks, ses I, it’s mighty strange 
If Ed has struck a pious lay. 


But when I ambled to the church 
To see the halleluyer show, 

My heart jes’ seemed to give a lurch 
hat sprung my ribs an inch or so. 


An’ Ed a-strainin’ all his powers 
A-wringin’ sinners through the suds.. 


He seemed a howlin’ hurrycane, 
A terror with chastisin’ rod, 
A lion with a gospel mane, 
A mountain howitzer o' God. 


But though he preachifies o’ love, 
I'll bet a bronco, when he’s dead, 
If he can’t act the same above 
As here, it won’t be heaven to Ed. 


An’ if his border tricks prevail, 
An’ sich amusement is allowed, 


Fur thar’ stood Ed with pious face, 
A-makin’ of his jawbone hum, 
A-talkin’ of amazin’ grace, 
An’ happiness in Kingdom Come. 


He quoted from the Bible till 

I thought he knowed the book by heart, 
An’ every time he drawed he’d fill, 

While every sentence seemed a dart. 


An’ then when he begun to press 
The hearers o’ the holy word 
To git the brand o’ righteousness 

An’ turn in with the pious herd, 


The spectacle war’ somewhat strange, 
The people jes’ rose up in mass, 
Like steers ’ll quit a played-out range 

An’ go in search o’ better grass. 


Salvation seemed to fall in showers, 
An’ mercy come in rushin’ floods, 


You'll see him racin’ with a gale, 
Astraddle of a buckin’ cloud. 


A number of essays and poems were read,. 
some of them giving evidence of rare and 
unique talent. ‘The exercises closed with 
a poetic tribute to her lover by Miss Sallie 
Sawyer, of Injun Bend, the first verse run- 
ning as follows : 


All men are stars in woman's heaven shining, 
And twinkling with the brilliant flash of love, 
And women are for airy ladders pining, 
To reach these twinklers in the skies above. 
My star, Erastus Kent, shines far more brighter 
Than any other star has hereto shone— 
His twinkling always makes my heart grow 
lighter, 
Because I know he twinks for me alone. 


j “ 
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THE RELEASE OF “No. 107.” 


“Hr’s IN FOR MURDER, AND FOR LIFE.” 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


I TELL this story as nearly as I can, 

as it was told to me, by a friend, 
who was visiting me at my country home 
in the absence of my family. It was a warm 
July evening,jand we had our coffee and 
cigars out on the veranda. The moon, 
which only occasionally broke through the 
clouds of a gathering storm, seemed at such 
moments to make more visible the darkness 
of our thickly foliaged retreat rather than 
to penetrate it. Indeed, I could scarcely 
see my friend, near as he sat to me, except 
when he flipped the ashes from his cigar, 
and its glow for an instant revealed the 
outline of his features. He spoke ner- 
vously and hurriedly, as a man does when he 
has something disagreeable to get through 
with. His subject was disagreeable to him. 
It related to his own business, the manu- 
facture of a certain line of articles by con- 
vict labor under contract at Jollytown 
prison, out West. He always avoided all 
allusion to what he saw of life “behind 
the bars”’ on his occasional visits to Jolly- 
town; visits only occasional because in the 
main he attended to the marketing of the 
goods here in the East. To-night was an 
exception, because we were old chums, be- 
cause we were alone, and because I had 
pressed him for a “convict story.” With 
this introduction, I will try to retell his 
story as its telling affected me, and as if it 
were my own. 

* * * * * 


You ask me for a “prison story.” I 
select the one I am about to tell you be- 
cause it has been so constantly on my 
mind of late as to drive out all others. Its 


beginning dates back about a year ago. 
One evening, I was standing with the war- 
den of Jollytown prison watching a scene 
which familiarity never robs of its sad im- 
pressiveness—the locking up of the pris- 
oners for the night. The line of convicts, 
in shuffling but accurate lock-step, swung 
down the long corridor in squads of per- 
haps twenty each. As the kitchen window 
was reached by a squad, the hands of each 
man dropped from the shoulders of the 
man in front of him to receive two big 
slices of bread and a cup of tea, pushed to 
him through the slide. Then the squad 
started again, no longer in lock-step but in 
perfectly precise shuffling movement, up 
the iron stairways and along the galleries 
until the block for that squad had been 
reached. There was a halt ; in an instant 
each convict had disappeared within his 
cell and closed the gates behind him; the 
bolts were thrown ; the long iron bars slid 
into place the length of each tier ; without 
a work spoken, and without a sound save 
the accentuating step of the guard, each 
squad was locked into its cells for the 
night. 

I had looked at the sight rather listless- 
ly. A succession of brutal, crime-sodden 
faces gets monotonous, even to a philan- 
thropist, which I hope Iam in a small way. 
The last two convicts in the last squad at- 
tracted my attention, mainly, I- suppose, 
because they were the last, and it wasa 
relief to think “the show” was nearly 
over. When I came to look at these last 
two, the contrast was startling. The first 
was a typical “tough,” which says it all, 
and I inwardly hoped that his was a life 
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sentence. The convict behind him had an 
intelligent—even a refined—face, but one 
whose expression of utter hopelessness was 
simply awful. That this second one should 
be obliged to put his hands on the shoul- 
ders of the other seemed to me to be an 
outrage of physical contact, even in that 
prison. As this last man took up the last 
two slices of bread and the last cup of tea, 
and brought up the end of that shuffling 
procession up the iron stairway to the cells, 
I could not take my eyes off him. I thought 
or imagined that he noticed my look and 
returned it in the iurtive, almost craven 
fashion only possible to the well-disciplined 
convict. 

“Who is that last man, and what is he 
in for?” I asked the warden, as the shuf- 
fling died away. 

“Oh, ‘No. 107,’” said the warden, in- 
differently. “ He’s in for murder, and for 
life.” 

“What murder?”, Iasked. “Some 
woman case, I suppose.” I could only 
associate an extraordinary and exciting 
cause with murder and that delicately 
featured, intelligent-looking man. 

“Oh no, nothing so romantic as that,” 
returned the warden. “ As I remember, it 
was only a vulgar case of knocking an- 
other tramp on the head, a fellow ‘knight 
of the road.’ You are as bad as the chap- 
lain, who will have it that there is a mys- 
tery about the fellow. A soft-hearted chap, 
the chaplain. But I will say this for ‘ No. 
i107.” He does not open up at all to his 
reverence, and has not tried to work him 
with a single yarn.’ 

I dropped the talk, inwardly determined 
to interview the chaplain the next morning, 
which I did. The chaplain was only too 
eager to talk to one who sympathized with 
him in his interest in ‘No. 107,” only 
there was little but repetition to be said. 
The evidence at the trial, he had studied 
over and over again, but could make 
nothing of it. An unidentified dead tramp 
(killed by a blow on the head), a bloody 
piece of iron, and “No. 107” had been 
found in an empty freight car when the 
train reached Chicago, “ No. 107” having 
apparently just tried to make his escape. 
At the trial, the accused manifested no in- 
terest in his fate, and because of this was ex- 
ploited at some length by the reporters, who 
exhausted the usual newspaper vocabulary 
in describing his un-tramp-like refinement, 
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his mysterious indifference. He gave no 
information of himself or his past, refusing 
to tell his real name. He pleaded not 
guilty, and said that when he went to sleep 
in the empty freight car at some country 
station he was alone, and when he woke 
up, just previous to the discovery of the 
dead body at Chicago, he tried to break 
out. He had no theory of how the murder 
occurred, and would answer no questions 
beyond this meagre statement, simply say- 
ing when pressed by the court, and the 
lawyer: “I have nothing totell.” The 
prosecution urged that he must be a dan- 
gerous man indeed who could take so 
bloody an accusation so unconcernedly. 
On the other hand, the green young lawyer 
assigned by the court to defend him made 
but a small show at a fight, being disgust- 
ed at a reticence which told him no more 
than was told to the court. So the jury 
found him guilty and he was sent here for 
life. “I have tried in vain in every con- 
ceivable way to win his confidence,” con- 
cluded the chaplain, “ for I am sure he did 
not commit that murder, whatever else 
he may have been guilty of. He receives 
me with polite attention, will listen to me 
as long as I continue, but gives me no 
reply except a refusal, never rude, to say 
anything. I wish you would try what you 
can do, if you are willing to.” 

I readily assented, adding that I thought 
the convict had furtively returned my 
scrutiny. I would take a look at him again 
that evening as an experiment, and the 
next day—which, being Sunday, would be 
spent in his cell—would visit him with the 
chaplain. This I did. On Saturday night, 
I once more stood with the warden when 
the convicts were locked up. I looked at 
“No. 107’ even closer than before, and 
was surer than before, that my look was 
returned. The warden himself also no- 
ticed this and even acknowledged it. This 
was quite contrary to his usual custom of 
asserting dogmatically that his convicts 
never noticed anything unless they meant 
mischief. 

I attended morning service in the prison 
chapel on Sunday, but caught only a 
glimpse of “ No. 107.” In the afternoon, 


with the chaplain, I went to his cell. It 
was on the western side of the prison, and 
the declining sun, struggling through the 
grating of the window-slit, accentuated 
rather than relieved its bare cheerlessness. 
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The chaplain had decided to “ spring me” 
upon him, dispensing with the usual for- 
mality of asking permission for my call and 
so the guard, without warning had drawn 
the bolt to admit us. “No. 107” was sit- 
ting on his stool under the window-slit, 
reading. He jumped to his feet, evidently 
greatly startled, and for an instant return- 
ed my intense gaze as intently. Then he 
cowered in a corner, exclaiming before the 
chaplain had had a chance to say a word: 
“Oh, it isyou,isit? It isyou. Even here 
I have no protection. But why should 
you follow me here? Is it not enough 
that Iam here? Why should you seek to 
add to my wretchedness ?” 

This was said rather as a monologue 
than as an appeal to me. But it went to 
my heart all the straighter. I felt that I 
had been guilty of a base breach of courtesy 
in obtruding myself on his helplessness. 
But the chaplain, intent on solving the 
mystery, welcomed the convict’s distress as 
the sign of a clue. 

“ Brown,” said the chaplain (he had 
given the name of “John Brown” at his 
trial), “this gentleman’s motive is only one 
of kindness. Like myself, he was struck 


by your appearance, and is sure of your 


innocence of the murder. If he has known 
you in your past, if he can in any way aid 
you to clear yourself and obtain a pardon, 
if he can help you to start again, confide 
in him. Do not refuse him. There are 
many long, long years, before you, of this 
life. Think how long they are! Do not 
harden your heart. God himself may have 
sent this gentleman, your friend and mine, 
as a messenger to you in your trouble, to 
break down your wicked silence and to re- 
store you to life and to your friends. This 
opportunity may not come again. Do not 
fight against hope and God.” 

Never had the chaplain preached a more 
dramatic sermon than this exhortation in 
that prison cell with only the convict and 
myself for an audience. The touch of 
professional piety in it was too evidently 
genuine to be offensive. The last words 
were said with a breaking voice. My own 
eyes were very moist. Sobs shook the 
frame of the convict, cowering in his 
corner, his face buried in his hands. I 
looked away, up at the window-slit, and 
then at a point opposite, where a ray of 
sunlight touched with brightness the hard 
wall above the gate. I could still hear the 


sobbing of the convict. But I kept my 
eyes turned from him. 

What was there I could say and how 
could I say it? Those few times of my 
past life when I had been dumb before. 
some great human sorrow, unable to com- 
fort the comfortless, arose in quick succes- 
sion before me, a vision of spectres. One 
crowded out the others. It dominated 
me and for a moment the cell, and the ray 
of sunlight, and the echoes of the chaplain’s 
words, and the cowering convict, all dis- 
appeared. 

I was in my brother’s home in the beauti- 
ful little city of Round Hill, N. Y. His 
son, the pride of his successful manhood, 
had overdrawn their joint account with 
the local private banking firm for a large 
amount, sufficient to wreck it, and then 
had committed suicide. There had been 
forgery, and tampering with trust secur- 
ities. The active partner of the bank, 
a most promising young man, a close 
friend of the suicide and the betrothed 
of my _ brother’s daughter, his only 
other child, had mysteriously disappeared. 
What had I said to that father and 
daughter, stricken and disgraced—alone 
in their misery since the wife and mother 
had been laid at rest in the churchyard 
—but a few months before? Nothing. 
There was nothing tosay. There remained 
but the grip of the hand, the silent press- 
ure of dumb tenderness. 

I had so lost myself in the past that I me- 
chanically put out my hand. I felt thecold 
wall of the prison, and. was recalled to my- 
self. I looked up to discover that the chap- 
lain had disappeared. The convict had 
grown quieter and was controlling himself. 
His hands no longer covered his face. I 
had a full side view of it. The outline of a 
familiar profile suddenly came to me. 
“ Henry Dyer,” I exclaimed, “this is not, 
cannot, be you ?” 

The betrothed of my niece, the partner 
in the bank which her suicide brother had 
wrecked, the young man who disappeared ~ 
five years ago, stood revealed to me. 

Yes, I knew him now. His silence con- 
firmed it all. I repeated my question: “It 
is you, then, Henry Dyer?” And the an- 
swer slowly came back: “I thought you 
knew me that first night.” Strange that I 
did not, but we all supposed him dead. 
Again and again had we read the descrip- 
tion of some unknown suicide in some 
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newspaper telegram, looking for the story 
that never came, but persuaded that he 
must have met the same end as my poor 
nephew, a feeling that grew to certainty 
as the years went by and still no tidings. 
I knew what to do now. I went forward 
and took his hand, just as I had taken the 
hands of my brother and my niece on that 
dreadful night, and I drew the convict to 
a seat by my side on the hard prison cot. 
I will not try to tell you his story as he told 
it to me, between broken words and gasps 
and sobs, as we sat together in that cell, 
and the sun sank lower and lower, and 
darkness closed in around us. Its outline 
is enough. 

When the crash came, followed by the 
suicide of the man he loved and trusted, 
whose sister he was pledged to wed, he felt 
that flight alone was left to him. He had 
not profited by the suicide’s speculations, 
nor did he know anything of the forgeries 
or the trust funds tampered with. His 
father gave him full charge of the business 
of Henry Dyer’s Sons, and he allowed the 
suicide to draw without question. He 
trusted the man implicitly. Then, on the 
night before the crash, that trusted friend 
came to him and confessed all; told him 
that the bank was ruined, his own father 
and sister were beggared, and that he was 
going outto seek theend of Judas. Crazed 
by the news, feeling his own responsibility 
now that it was too late, fearing that he 
would be held as an accomplice, distracted 


and hardly knowing what he did, withonly - 


a dollar or so after he had paid fora ticket 
to Chicago, he took an early morning train. 
He got off long before he reached Chi- 
cago, just where he could not tell, and 
wandered about aimlessly, sleeping in barns 
and under haystacks, and showing himself 
only as he had to, to buy a meal at some 
farm-house. He longed for death, yet 
death would not come. He thought of 
suicide, but he was afraid to harbor the 


. thought. Remembrances of old teachings 


of his childhood, the faith of the Church 
in which he long had been a prominent 
member, interposed and restrained him. He 
had not enough courage to return and face 
his responsibilities, to help his bankrupt 
father and his stricken betrothed to bear 
the heavy burdens he had partly laid upon 
them; but he had too much conscience to 
end his own life. At last, sick from ex- 
posure and hunger, without a cent to buy 


shelter or food, he found an empty freight 
car near a country station and crept into 
it as his only retreat or refuge. Strange 
perhaps, yet sleep came to him, a profound 
sleep. He awakened tg find the car in 
motion and a ghastly struggle going onat 
one end. It was so dark that he could not 
see the combatants. He could hear only 
their oaths and groans, and feel the horri- 
ble reality of it, for he knew by instinct that 
it was murder. Suddenly, there wasa sick- 
ening crashing as of some brutal blow on 
yielding bone and flesh. And then a si- 
lence. Hecould hear the restrained breath- 
ing of the survivor, as he himself lay 
perfectly still, wondering whether his turn 
would come next. Then he heard a hacking 
and sawing, then a little light penetrated 
the side of the car; then a figure pushed it- 
self out through a slit of an opening; then 
the breathing ceased. Half dead with 
terror and sickness, he crawled to that 
opening. It was far too small for him to 
squeeze through. He set about enlarging 
it, but this was a slow, tedious process, sick 
as he was and with only a penknife to 
work with. The houses became more fre- 
quent. Streets and blocks soon appeared. 
The suburbs of some city had been reached. 
The train stopped. A passing brakeman 
noticed the opening in the car door. He 
called another and they unlocked it. They 
found Henry Dyer, to use his right name, 
the bloody piece of iron, and the body of 
the dead tramp. A policeman was soon 
summoned and Henry was taken to the 
station. While waiting for his trial, he de- 
cided to let things go as they would. He 
wanted death, and what did it matter 
whether or not it came by hanging, so 
long as it was not self-inflicted ? He would 
tell no lies, but he would make no effort 
to save himself. More by luck than any- 
thing else, he received a life sentence. 
With positive exultations he entered the 
grim walls of the prison, Here he was safe 
from identification. Here he was buried. 
The very nature of his retreat carried a 
sense of expiation. He was doing pen- 
ance for the wrong of which he was really 
guilty, by serving a sentence for a crime 
of which he was guiltless. For a year or 
two he was comparatively happy. Then 
the weariness of it all and the yearning to 
be free, began to grow upon him. He 
longed to hear of his father and his be- 
trothed, whom he had so basely deserted. 
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This lasted for sometime. Then the hope- 
lessness of his wish, which could never be 
attained while he concealed his personality 
settled down upon him, and utter despair 
and lassitude took possession of him. This 
was his condition the night I first saw him. 
He had never chanced to notice me, nor I 
him, on my former visits to the prison. 
But when he saw my eye single him out, a 
mew panic seized him, for he felt sure that 
his secret was at last betrayed. He ‘de- 
termined to avoid confession as long as 
possible, but he felt certain that at last it 
must come. 

How pitifully he implored me not to 
betray him while beseeching me for news 
of his father and of Grace—my niece—I 
will not detail. His father was still alive, I 
was able to tell him, doing a small insurance 
business, and never ceasing to mourn his 
absent son—an old man broken down be- 
fore his time. Grace, her father having 
died, had devoted her life to that noblest 
of woman’s callings, the work of the pro- 
fessional nurse, and was now in charge of 
a Chicago hospital. Both would be only 


too rejoiced to hear that he was still liv- 
ing, even if the one they had loved was 


now aconvict. I promised, however, not 
to tell them until I had investigated the 
chances of a pardon. 

The cell was very dark when I left him. 
The guard had come to bring him his 
supper and to inform me that my inter- 
view must end. To the warden and chap- 
lain that evening, I related the story of 
“No. 107” and easily procured their 
promise of help in obtaining a pardon, with 
all the influence at their command. 

I did not wait until the next day for 
another interview with Dyer. Leaving a 
message for him and armed with letters 
of introduction, I took the first train to 
Springfield to see the Governor. He was 
easily interested in the case, and promised 
the fullest investigation and the earliest 
decision. I went East to transact press- 
ing business and to return West as soon 
as possible. But things went much more 
slowly than I expected. The Governor, 
an unusually conscientious man, felt that 
he must look into all the facts. He went 
through all the evidence of the trial, and 
had a quiet investigation made of all the 
particulars of the failure of Henry Dyer’s 
Sons, at Round Hill, N. Y. I sent en- 
couraging messages to Dyer through the 


chaplain, and received replies more or less 
discouraging. Dyer’s health was showing 
the effect of the long strain and the new 
excitement. How it might end, the chap- 
lain dared not predict. 

At last, I received a telegram to meet 
the Governor in Chicago. When I reached 
my hotel, a telegram from the chaplain 
awaited me: “Dyer is dying. Come 
quickly. Bring Grace.” I found the 
Governor, and he handed me the pardon. 
I went to my niece, and broke to her the 
sad yet joyfulnews. The joyof it seemed 
to her greater than the shock. With 
woman's unconquerable faith she had long 
ago convinced herself of her lover’s inno- 
cence of the looting of the bank, and had 
felt sure that he had killed himself simply 
from sensitiveness at the fear of so terrible 
a charge affecting her. To find that he 
was alive, a prisoner through no crime of 
his own, was to her a great relief. To 
know that she might see him for a part- 
ing word was the greatest of unexpected 
privileges. 

We took a night train and reached the 
prison the next morning. We found that 
they had moved Dyer into the hospital. 
When we approached his cot it was evi- 
dent that the final hour had come, and that 
we had not reached him a moment too soon. 
As he saw me with a great official docu- 
ment in my hand and Grace at my side, 
a look of inexpressible happiness lighted 
up his face. He struggled to sit up. 
His lips formed the words, “ Love, Par- 
don”’—and breathed them, but so low 
that they were scarcely audible. Then 
he gasped and fell back upon his pillow. 
As Grace stooped to kiss him, all was 
over, “No. 107” had been released. 


* * * * * 


My friend stopped. The moon was 
completely hidden by clouds. The sol- 
emn silence of the night fell upon us with 
an unspeakable awe. We rose without a 
word and went into the house, and with- 
out a word separated to go to our rooms.. 
In the upper hallway my friend added: 
“ And Henry Dyer’s fatheris stillignorant 
of his son’s fate. In his broken condition 
it was deemed wise by the doctor to keep 
it from him. In all human probability, no 
one else will ever know it. Henry Dyer 
and his history are as if he had never 
been.” 


“MOTHER.” 


BY CECILE JOYCE. 


the years have furrowed 
my brow 
With chastening breath, and my locks are 
white. 
It seems there was never a long ago, 
And never a past to my heart to-night, 
But always old and always gray, 
Never a golden yesterday, 
Never a sweet long stretch of play, 
With mother—to rock me to sleep. 


Sometimes I think as I musing sit— 

Did you ever live, did we ever part? 
Is it a fancy the dear God sent 

To lie like a balm on my aching heart? 
Oris it true I knew you, dear— 
Knew you, claimed you, and loved you here 
The nearest of all my heart’s own near, 

My mother—who rock’d me to sleep? 


Is it a dream that the days were fair, 
That they held not enough of sweet fleet 
hours ? 
They say the world is the same, same world, 
But oh, it was fuller of crimson flowers. 
Where is the hush, where is the rest, 
And where the pillow upon your breast, 
Where—where—the tender arms that prest 
Me close—as I went to sleep? 


Ah, to-night my soul has no belief; 
It has no belief in the long gone by’s. 
The frost in my hair is the only truth— 
That, and the rain in my tired eyes. 
What promise can the future hold? 
The years their dreary lengths have told, 
And left you young—and made me old. 
(My heart is too heavy to sleep.) 


You, in that radiant world of bliss, 
The spring of Eternity on your brow, 
’Twas a bright-haired girl you left behind; 
But a snow-crown’d woman claims you 
now. 
And dare I go, so worldly wise, 
To meet the wonder in your eyes, 
Oh, would you shrink in Paradise 
From the child that you rocked to 
sleep? 


Perhaps—perhaps—yet in my heart 

I know that motherhood ne’er can die. 
Despite the years, despite the tears, 

You still are you, and Iam I. 
Some gray, gray dusk upon the stair, 
I'll hear your step and see you there; 
I'll feel your kisses on my hair, 

And, mother—you'll rock me to sleep! 
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“AND HE MARRIED HER.” 


BY RUFUS HAYNES. 


és | the same thing always,” said Jack 

Delancy, yawning wearily. “ Pick 
up any novel, or start any story, and as soon 
as you have been introduced to the hero 
and heroine you know what the end will 


be. They may have no end of trouble, get . 


into all sorts of difficulties—tear their hair, 
and spill blood—but in the long run they 
always get each other.” 


“ But, my dear fellow,” asked Tom Bash- 
ford, a literary fledgling who had just fin- 
ished reading one of his creations to his 


friend, “how would you have it? Stories 
are designed to amuse and interest, but 
not to arouse mournful or vengeful feel- 
ings. The reader wants Aim to get her, and 
is likely to slam the book into a corner 
and denounce the author ever afterwards 
if things do not turn out to suit. Of 
course, the more and more harrowing the 
situations the better, but all must end 
happily before the end.” 

“TI must confess I do not agree with 
you,” said Delancy, turning to the side- 
board, and picking up a decanter from 
among several others, asked, “Which is 
the rye?” 

“ The one you have in your hand.” 

“There is intuition for you!” laughed 
the young man, pouring himself out a 
dose. 

“Intuition? Nonsense!” 

“ What then?” 

“ Animal instinct.” 

“Oh, there is no use in your getting 
mad, just because I find fault with the 
stereotyped conventionality of all your 
stories! But, honestly now, have you not 


noticed that audiences in theatres applaud 
pathetic and soul-racking scenes far more 
than mere romantic ones?” 

“ Yes, so long as they feel confident that 
everybody will kiss and make up in the last 
act.” 

“Oh, nonsense. There are some re- 
markably popular plays that end grue- 
somely. Take ‘Camille,’ or ‘La Tosca,’ 
for example—” 

“Yes,” said Bashford, “and rob ‘La 
Tosca’ of Davenport, and ‘Camille’ of 
Bernhardt or Duse, and you would have 
empty chairs to play to. It is the star that 
is popular, and not the play.” 

“] see there is no possible use in argu- 
ing with you. Authors may ask for criti- 
cisms of their works, but only expect praise, 
and if a few plain truths are told them, get 
mad.” 

“ Are artists any exception to the rule?” 

“Possibly not. I’m not here to defend 
my own weaknesses, but to call attention 
to yours. That is mighty good whiskey, 
Bashford.” 

‘“«Try another dose, and perhaps you 
will be able to give me a plot for my 
next story.” 

“Thanks. But do you reaily want one? 
I have had an experience in my own life 
that would aptly demonstrate my theory ; 
but it is too sacred to be treated lightly, 
and unless you can change your present 
argumentative and satirical frame of mind, 
I shall not mention it.” 

“T have not the least intention of being 
satirical, and was not aware that I had 
been.” 
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“So much the worse. When a man’s 
mind is so far gone that he can no longer 
analyze his own feelings, it’s a bad sign.” 

“Go on with your story. I promise to 
weep pitifully at the right moment.” 

“It is a story without anend, or at least, 
a story that has not ended yet. Heaven 
only knows how it will turn out!” 

“ Ah, I see—a romance.” 

“If you call the most heart-rending sor- 
row a romance—well and good. It all hap- 
pened within the last few months, and is 
happening yet. 

“It was early in September of last year, 
while I was at work in my studio, when 
there was a knock at my door—” 

“The inevitable knock,” said Bashford, 

with a laugh. “ Talk about literary con- 
ventionality, Delancy; why, you are a 
marvel! Let me finish the sentence for 
you—‘and a lovely female figure glided 
into my rrom—’ Ha-ha!” 
_ “Qh, there did, did there? But you’re 
all wrong. Nothing of the kind glided into 
my room; in fact, nothing ‘glided’ in at 
all, but a man walked in. It was Charlie 
Temple—you know him.” 

“Charlie Temple? The _ insurance 
agent, who wanted me to insure my life 
in favor of myself because I did not wish 
anybody to benefit by my death. Oh yes, 
I know him well enough.” 

“Well, Temple and I have been good 
friends for a long time. ‘Jack,’ said he, 
‘I’m ina sort of a hole, and want you to 
help me out.’ 

“« What is it?’ I asked. 

Only a woman,’ answered Charlie. ‘A 
girl to whom I was introduced the other 
day. I am rather interested in the case, 
and would like to put her in the way of 
earning an honorable living. Don’t you 
want a model ?’ 

“Now, as it happened, I did want a 
model for my ‘ Psyche,’ but there are very 
few all-around models available. One has 
a good head, neck and shoulders, another 
has superb arms. Well, in short, you rare- 
ly find a model whose entire figure comes 
up to my ideal, so, very naturally, my first 
question to Charlie was in reference to her 
figure. Would you believe me that Charlie 
blushed, stammered, and said he really did 
not know whether she had any figure at 
all? I was surprised because—you know 
Charlie—” 

“Yes, I know Charlie!” 


“Well, I did not quite understand what 
it all meant. But after all, Charlie is a 
good fellow at heart, and bluntly told me 
how it all came about. 

“It seems that he was attracted to this 
girl while walking along Broadway one 
Saturday afternoon, just when the matinées 
were letting out, and—Charlie-like—fol- 
lowed her up the street. She happened to’ 
stop and look in a shop-window, and Char- 
lie found the same window interesting. 
Then the girl happened to look uptown 
and Charlie happened to look downtown 
at the same moment, and by merest chance 
of course, their eyes met. Charlie smiled 
his sweetest, lifted his hat, and .asked in 
his most persuasive voice if he had not had 
the pleasure of meeting her before. 

«“¢ Perhaps you have,’ answered the girl, 
perfectly frankly, ‘but I really cannot re- 
member. Where do you think you met 
me?’ 

“Of course, Charlie could not remember, 
but the girl’s manner was so unaffected 
and modest that Charlie blushed as red 
as a beet, said something about fearing he 
had made a mistake, and turned to leave, 
but the girl was not a bit put out. 

“«Oh you may not have,’ she said, sim- 
ply ; ‘perhaps if you would tell me your 
name I might remember. My name is 
Searle, Phyllis Searle—does that help you 
any?’ 

x It did. Temple had been up in the 
Catskills the summer before, and remem- 
bered a family by the name of Searle that 
had stayed at the same hotel—a Mr. Byron 
Searle and his wife. To be sure, they had 
not any daughter, but Charlie thought he 
might as well risk it. 

“«¢ Why, did you not stop at the Kaaters- 
kill last summer? There is where I must 
have met you!’ 

“«¢ How odd !’ said the girl, with a bright 
smile. ‘I was there in September with my 
aunt and uncle.’ 

“¢Mr. Byron Searle, was it not?’ asked 
Temple. 

“+ Ves,’ said the young woman; ‘but it is 
very odd that I have not the least recollec- 
tion of you !’ 

“It was not really odd at all, for you 
see Temple had left the Catskills before 
she arrived there, and had never until that 
moment had an idea of her existence. In- 
deed his acquaintanceship with Mr. and 
Mrs. Searle had been limited to an ex- 
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change of the most distant courtesies. All 
the same, he was grateful for the loop- 
hole, and crawled out of the difficulty by 
saying that he had been away from the 
hotel morning, noon and night, and that 
it was by no means surprising that she 
should have forgotten him; but that he re- 
membered her—oh, bless you, yes—he was 
very positive about that; he had a great 
head for faces, although names had always 
been a weak point of his memory—and 
his name was Temple, Charles Temple ; 
perhaps she had heard her uncle mention 
it, even if she did not remember. No? 
Well, after all, they weve acquainted ; he 
thought he could not have been mistaken. 

“ Well, in the course of a few moments 
they were walking down Broadway together 
in the most natural way possible, and chat- 
ting as confidentially as old friends. Then 
Charlie asked if he could not have the 
pleasure of calling that evening. No, Miss 
Searle thanked him, but she was hardly 
settled ; in fact she had not made up her 
mind where she would stay as yet, for she 
had arrived in New York only that morning. 

“¢On a shopping tour, or just to see the 
sights?’ asked Charlie. 

“«QOh, purely on business,’ answered 
Miss Searle. ‘To tell the truth, I have 
come to New York to find some sort of 
employment. You—you don’t know of 
anything, do you?’ 

“ Whatever else Charlie Temple is, he is 
a gentleman, and quick to appreciate a true 
woman when he meets one. He remem- 
bered also that the Searles had been heavy 
swells, and gave every evidence of wealth. 
The girl before him was also stylishly 
dressed, but the quick flush and the tears 
that sprang into her eyes when she asked 
the simple question, with an effort at indif- 
ference, told Charlie more than her words 
did. 

“¢T don’t know,’ he answered, thought- 
fully, ‘but I guess it would be easy to find 
something. Excuse me for asking, but 
what do you intend doing for the next 
hour?’ 

“‘¢ Nothing particular,’ said Miss Searle. 

“ «Then suppose we go to the St. James 
and have a quiet little dinner, and then we 
can talk things over a bit,’ he suggested. 

“The girl looked at him searchingly, 
then asked, hesitatingly, ‘Where is the 
St. James?’ 


“ Charlie turned crimson. ‘You don’t 


mean that,’ he said, bluntly ; ‘you mean 
what is the St. James. It is right here, and 
it is all right. My sister often dines there 
with me when she comes in town. You 
know, we have a place in Tarrytown. You 
need not—’ Here he hesitated, but Miss 
Searle stretched out her hand frankly, and 
said with a smile : 

“¢Forgive me! but you know—’ 

“«¢ Ves, I know only too well!’ answered 
Charlie, meaningly. ‘I don’t blame you 
one bit for your momentary doubt. Nine- 
tenths of the men about town are human 
vampires. I suppose under certain cir- 
cumstances I’m not much better. But you 
can trust me implicitly, Miss Searle!’ 

“ That was enough, and the girl accom- 
panied him unquestioningly. Half an hour 
later a dainty dinner was placed before 
them. Charlie watched the girl keenly. 
Presently he turned to her with an odd 
choke in his voice : 

Why, you were hungry, weren’t you? 

“¢ Awfully !’ and she looked up at him 
smilingly, through a mist of tears. 

“¢Didn’t you have any lunch?’ 

“¢No!’ with head bent over her plate. 

“¢ But breakfast, of course?’ 

“¢N—no!’ Her voice had sunk to a 
whisper, and he could hardly hear her. 

“<« Forgive me, but—but why?’ 

“ No answer. 

“<Tt can’t possibly have been because 
you did not have any—any change about 

ou?’ 

“She could not speak now, but with a 
burning face nodded assent. 

“¢ Great God!’ muttered Charlie, husk- 
ily ; then calling a waiter, said quickly: 
‘That roast was all right. What have you 
got inthe game line? Roast wild-duck ? 
Good, bring us some! And, by the way, 
sweetbreads and French peas would not 
go badly.’ Then turning again to Miss 
Searle, he said softly : ‘Suppose you teil 
me all about it—perhaps I can help you 
better if I know.’ 

“ Gradually he managed to get some 
idea of her story. It seems that she had 
been engaged to a man, or brute rather, 
for some time. The match had been bit- 
terly opposed by her parents, and her 
fiancé had been refused the house. Her 
family lived somewhere in Connecticut, and 
the man in New York. Well, the rascal 
persuaded her to elope with him, and she 
sent a note to her parents before the train 
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left, telling them that she had followed 
the dictates of her heart, and by the time 
they received her letter, she would be the 
wife of the man she loved. 

“ He took her to the H—— House, as 
soon as they reached New York, and went 
out in search of a minister—at least so he 
said. He had been gone about an hour, 
when a card was sent up to the room with 
Mrs. Blank (she would not divulge the vil- 
lain’s name) engraved onit. The bell-boy 
said the lady was downstairs, and wanted 
to see her husband. Of course, the girl saw 
through the whole thing in a minute. The 
scoundrel was a married man. In her 
grief, her first impulse was to ask his wife 
up, and tell her of her husband’s faithless- 
ness ; but her pity was stronger than her 
bitterness, and she determined to save one 
life from sorrow, even though her own 
was wrecked. Giving the bell-boy a lib- 
eral fee—the last penny she had with her 
—she bade him tell the lady that Mr. 
Blank was not there, and nothing else. 

“ Five minutes later Miss Searle left the 
H House by the ladies’ entrance, and 
found herself alone, homeless and _ penni- 
less, on the streets of New York. She did 
not dare to write to her parents of her 
disgrace, for proud and bitter as they were, 
she knew they would be unrelenting. So, 
broken-hearted though she was, she deter- 
mined to find some work and stay right in 
New York. All that night she walked the 
streets, or sat on park benches, until two 
o’clock in the morning, when a policeman 
took her to the station-house and turned 
her over to the matron. The latter was a 
kind-hearted soul, and gave her a comfort- 
able bed in her own room. 

“The next day she started out to find 
employment ; but had done nothing but 
wander the streets, hungry and hopeless, 
until she met Temple. 

“Charlie took her up to Tarrytown that 
night, and placed her in charge of his sis- 
ter, who was all kindness and all sympathy 
in a moment. 

“ But the girl was independent and high- 
spirited, and would not accept any charity, 
although Charlie’s family tried to make 
her feel that they did not consider it as 
such. But no, she was determined to earn 
her own living,and Temple finally secured 
her a position as cloak model in a down- 
town store. The girl had not been there a 
week before she discovered that trying on 
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cloaks was not suited to her, so she resigned 
on the spot. Then she tried teaching the 
piano and singing—for she was an artist 
herself—but could not get any scholars. 
Finally, Charlie came to me, and as I have 
told you already, asked if I did not want 
a model. 

“ Good models command high prices, and 
very willing todo Temple a good turn, and 
possibly get something choice for my 
‘Psyche’ at the same time, I told him to 
send her around. 

“Bashford, you know we artists are 
pretty much calloused to such things, but 
I don’t know when I was affected so keen- 
ly by true womanly sensitiveness and mod- 
esty as when Miss Searle first posed for me. 
To be sure, I made it as easy for her as pos- 
sible under the circumstances ; was coldly 
polite, but most considerate. Yet I declare 
I suffered as acutely as she did. Her figure 
is simply divine ; every line the very ideal 
of artistic beauty. No pose she assumed 
but was the very incarnation of grace. 
I shall never forget the picture she made 
when first posing. She stood before me 
like a goddess—glorious in her perfect 
womanliness, deliciously beautiful in her 
pristine modesty and grace. Honestly, 
Bashford, millions could not have tempted 
me to alter her pose, and with a startled 
exclamation of wonder, awe and admira- 
tion, I snatched up my tools and fell to 
work on the clay. 

“That was two months ago. ‘Psyche’ 
is finished, and I am going to reproduce 
it in marble. It will be the triumph of 
my life. Inthe meantime I have started 
on a bas-relief. But she will never get 
over her modesty, or the keen sense of 
humiliation her position causes her. Not 
once has she stepped on the platform 
without her fair face being dyed with 
blushes, and her glorious eyes welling over 
with tears. 

“ But that is not the worst of it—not by 
half. It did not take me long to find out 
that Charlie Temple was hopelessly in love 
with the girl—but worse than that—Basn- 
ford, fight against it as I will, there is no 
doubt but what I am in love with her myself. 

“It has seemed almost dishonest to tell 
you this story, but I think you appreciate 
its deep import to'me. Tell me now, 
candidly, do you think the public would feel 
put out and disappointed if 4e did not 
marry her?” 
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Tom Bashford had gone over to the 
window during this recital, and was stand- 
ing gazing out on the snow-covered streets, 
where in the gloom of the early winter’s 
evening the swaying electric lights made 
weird shadows dance to and fro. For 
some time he did not answer, but stood 
looking dreamily out into the street. 

“It’s a good story, Jack; a very good 
story. No, on the whole, I think you are 
right. Under the circumstances—if they 
are true—he ought not to marry her, even 
in the story.” 

“But that was not the only reason for 
my telling you the story,” continued De- 
lancy, uneasily. 

“No?” asked Bashford, with a rising 
inflection, and without turning around. 

“ You see,” said Delancy, “ my relations 
with the girl have been purely of a busi- 
ness character, and of course I would not 
insult her by offering my love under the 
circumstances. But I thought if a woman 
like your mother were to interest herself 
in the girl, and invite her here to your 
home, I might call, you know—and—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Bashford. “I quite 
understand. I’m sure my dear mother 
would be most pleased to do it—especially 
if I ask her. You know she will do al- 
most anything forme. When does Miss 
Searle pose for you again?” 

“To-morrow. Will you bring your 
mother around to the studio? She will 
be there from ten in the morning. But 
why on earth don’t you turn around, in- 
stead of gazing out of that window ina 
melodramatic style? Your voice sounds 
like the wind whistling through a key- 
hole. I honestly believe you have kept 
your promise and—” He went over to 
the window, and placing his hands on 
Bashford’s shoulders, turned him sharply 
around. “Great smoke, but the man as 
been crying! Tom, what an eternal ass 
yon are!” 

“ Am I not?” answered Bashford, with 
a smile. “But you forget that I have 
been working day and night for weeks 
and weeks, and my eyes have given out. 
The gaslight makes them water.” 

“Oh, Isee! It looks as though it had 
been the gaslight! What queer people 
you writers are! I believe you have been 
far away from here in spirit, and have 
not heard a word of my story.” 

“Oh yes Ihave. I'll bring my mother 
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around to the studio to-morrow before 
eleven. No doubt she will be able to 
make friends with Miss Searle without 
much difficulty. Women always know 
how to act in such matters.” 

“Tobe sure they do! It’s awfully good 
of you to take such an interest, old man. 
I don’t know how I will ever express my 
gratitude,” said Delancy, holding out his 
hand. 

“Oh, don’t think of gratitude, Jack,” 
answered Bashford, with’an uneasy laugh. 
“It might be a trifle premature.” 

“So it might! I’m always counting my 
chickens before they are hatched. Well, 
good-night, Tom, I’ll expect to see you in 
the morning.” 

The next day found Tom Bashford and 
his mother at the studio at the appointed 
hour. Tom looked positively haggard— 
“a physical wreck,” as Delancy put it, 
when he came out of his studio to greet 
them. 

“She is just resting a moment; walk 
right in, Mrs. Bashford. Tom, you stay 
out here with me. I don’t allow men in 
my workshop when a model is posing. 
Gracious, man! what ails you—are you ill?” 

Tom Bashford had dropped weakly into 
a chair, as his mother disappeared into 
the studio, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Qh, it’s nothing, Jack ; nothing: I’m 
overworked, that is all, and my nerves 
have almost given out.” 

In vain did Delancy try to cheer up 
his friend, and was just in the midst of a 
delightfully humorous story, when a clear, 
ringing voice called from the studio : 

“Tom! Tom!” 

Springing to his feet, and roughly shak- 
ing off Delancy, who tried to detain him, 
Bashford dashed through the studio door, 
and slammed it in his friend’s face. 

For a moment the sculptor stood non- 
plussed, and then followed in himself, but 
stood rooted to the threshold at the sight 
which met his gaze. There lay his glori- 
ous model in the embrace of the young 
author, who was kissing her happy, up- 
turned face, as though he would devour 
her, while she held her arms tightly 
clasped about his neck as though fearful 
he would cease. 

Delancy could only gasp, and but 
vaguely heard Mrs. Bashford’s words as 
she explained the situation. 
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“ You see, it was all a most natural mis- 
take,” said the old lady, who was laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time. “Tom 
went for a clergyman, and sent a tele- 
gram asking me to come tothe H 
House, saying that he was just about to 
marry Phyllis. Of course I went at onee, 
and thought that the ceremony had been 
performed, and so sent up word to my 
prospective daughter-i -in-law that I wanted 
to see her and her husband. But the 
bell-boy only got my card anda very much 
distorted message, which naturally led 
Phyllis to believe that my son had been de- 
ceitful, and false. So the little woman ran 
away, and we have been searching for her 
ever since. But it is all right now, and I 
am so glad for the dear child’s sake, and 
my boy’s, too!” 

Delancy stood undecided for a moment 


and then crossing the room, held out his 
hand to Tom and Miss Searle in an apolo- 
getic sort of a way. 

“TI suppose I ought to congratulate 
you,” he began, awkwardly. “But this 
thing has taken me so by surprise that I 
am really at a loss to know exactly what 
to do!” 

Tom grasped the proffered hand very 
warmly. 

“Well, Jack,” he cried, with a happy 
laugh, “the story has ended in the con- 
ventional way after all—and fe is going to 
marry her!” 

But Delarcy had turned towards the 
window, and stood looking moodily out 
into the now busy street, and only favored 
Bashford with the unwarrantable remark 
of— 

“ D—— your conventionalities !” 


TROUBLE AT THE CORNERS. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


le trouble at the Corners it wuz growing day by day 
An’ no sorter talk ner nonsense seemed to cl’ar the thing away ; 
Fur ’twuz daily assumin’ its perporshuns o’er and o’er 
Az the folks kep’ talkin’ ’bout it an’ kep’ addin’ to it more. 
Sum az talked ag’in the featur’ sed thur wuz no reason why 
Folks should give thur reasons fur it; an’ ’twuz doin’ bizness shy, 
Fur to vote away the money o’ the people fur the thing 
Thet ’d only be a nu’sance, an addishun to the ring 
O’ them pesky polertishuns; fur we don’t need any new 
Bridge wi’ spans to cross the river, an’ the ole one oughter do. 


Fifty year or more it’s stud thur, an’ it’s standin’ thur to-day, 

Sed the folks opposed ag’in it—an’ they’d oughter hev ¢hur say. 

But the risin’ generashun had thur fancies an’ thur fears ; 

An’ they got thur heads together—while the others counted years ; 
An’ accordin’ to thur figgers it had stud fifty or o’er, 

So they sorter cakerlated it ’d stand fur fifty more. 

Age gives strength to things thet ripen thet ’Il cheer the taste o’ men: 
An’ the bridge is growin’ better—things wuz bi'lt on honor then. 

But the trouble at the Corners, it is settled sure to-day ; 

The freshet came this morning and it swept the bridge away. 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF TO-DAY. 


BY ARABELLA WARD. 


Sta question has so often been asked 
me of late, by both men and women, 
“Do you advocate the Woman’s Club 
movement?” that I have been interested 
to look somewhat closely into the subject, 
and,after studying the present Woman’s 
Club system and becoming intimately as- 
sociated with club women, I am prepared 
to answer the question this wise: I do ad- 
vocate Woman’s Clubs and I do zot advo- 
cate them. It depends upon the woman. 
There are two types of women who com- 
prise the membership of the clubs. The 
one is the woman who, not content with 
enrolling her name on the membership 
book of one club, joins several, in all of 
which she takes an active part. She is an 
energetic, ambitious, never tiring commit- 
tee worker, with an untold amount of 
“push” and a certain something which is 
called “cleverness.” She prepares papers 
on any given subject, and delivers them 
before the club meetings; she spends her 
mornings at committee meetings, and is 
sent from club to club and federation 
to federation as a delegate. Oftentimes 
the sister club is at a distance, and she 
must spend days away from home. Mean- 
time her husband and children read of her 
and her wonderful executive ability; friends 
say in an admiring tone, “ How clever your 
wife—your mother is! How does she ever 
accomplish so much?” and the husband 
does not know, nor do the children. His 
evenings are spent alone; their days are 
passed wondering when mother will come 
back. Yet when she does come, she has 
but little time for them. I am not exag- 
gerating. I know women of this type per- 
sonally, and I look at them and cannot fail 
to admire their executive ability, but be- 


neath it all there is a great something lack- 
ing. There isa softness, a gentleness, a 
home-quality, so to speak, which is absent 
from them. It is the something which every 
husband looks for in the wife, every child 
in the mother; it is the something which 
makes the woman the centre of the home, 
where she by her every right should be 
queen; where “her children should arise 
and call her blessed.” 

A woman’s province is her home. It 
has always been and must ever be so. To 
be sure, the home of to-day is not the 
home that the Puritans knew, when the 
villages of New England were made up of 
a few log huts, a meeting-house, and later 
aschool-house. The women o? those days 
lived only to help. the husband, their lord 
and master. They worked with him in the 
fields, they did the house work, they sewed 
and cooked, and in the evening when the 
day’s work was over, they sat about an 
open fire and listened while the husband 
read. Those were happy days, and useful 
days, and to the women of those times do 
we owe our present prosperity and our 
great Nation’s advancement. Later on, in 
the early part of our Republic, when 
Washington became the centre of social 
life, it is the woman, still in her home-life, 
who attracts us. Lady Washington used 
to say that she counted all time lost that 
was spent away from her own fireside, yet 
this lady was a leader of fashion. 

Thirty years ago the spinning-wheel 
was still used and quilting parties were at 
their height. Pity they ever ceased to 
exist! Pity that they had to be replaced 
by the “afternoon tea,” which is so aptly 
described in the three words, “ Giggle, 
Gabble, Git”! 
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A woman’s province is her home. By 
this it does not necessarily follow that all 
interests beyond the home must cease. 
Narrow indeed would such a life be in 
these days of advancement. But a wom- 
an’s first duty is home,and to a woman who 
feels this, I say, “I do advocate Woman’s 
Clubs.” Such a woman is my second type. 
She joins ome club, in which she becomes 
active. Not several. She attends its meet- 
ings once a week for two hours in the after- 
noon; she may read a paper, the prepara- 
tion of which has taken an hour or two 
daily for six weeks past; or she may be con- 
tent to listen to other papers, without ad- 
ding one of her own. Her committee meet- 
ings require an hour or so every week, and 
she gives the time willingly and gladly; nor 
does she by so doing’ neglect her house- 
hold cares, nor her children, nor the social 
duties in which she is pleased to indulge. 

A young married woman said to me the 
other day: “I cannot tell you what a boon 
the Woman’s Club was to me when first I 
moved into the suburbs. I had, all my 
girlhood, been accustomed to the most 
delightful society of Boston's literary cir- 
cle, and when I married I had to give it 
all up. My husband was not a wealthy 
man. Had he been, it would doubtless 
have been different, for we could have en- 
tertained and I could have met and formed 


pleasant acquaintances. As it was, we 
took a little house, and began life by 
economizing. No one called upon me. 
The busy neighbors, who owned more 
beautiful homes, had not time, and my 
more distant city friends could not under- 
take an hour’s trip into the country with- 
out special preparation for it. I spent 
my mornings attending to the household 
duties and sewing, which I always do. In 
the afternoons I would read, practise my 
music awhile and take a walk, to return 
long before my husband, whose office du- 
ties kept him busy till after nightfall. 
They were very lonely days for me; not 
unhappy ones, but lonely. I longed for 
companionship, for women, and when one 
kind little body chanced upon me, and 
asked me to join the ‘Woman’s Club,’ it 
was like a warm ray of sunshine, that has 
ever since brightened my life and made 
my home and husband and children all the 
dearer to me, by contrast to theoutside- 
world glimpses I catch at our club meet- 
ings.” 

Woman’s Clubs should be a help, not a 
hindrance to home life, and if all the good 
women who join them realized this, there 
would be no need of the question, “Do 
you advocate the Woman’s Club move- 
ment?’’ Let women look to themselves; 
with them lies the answer. 


ANTICIPATION. 


BY CHARLES E. NETTLETON. 


STOLE a kiss - who could resist 
Those lips just ready to be kissed ? 


I didn’t even try. 


But much to my supreme delight 
She simply said, “ That wasn’t right,” 
And then I asked her why. 


Because blush suffused her cheek; 
I saw she hardly dared to speak, 

But just kept softly humming ; 

“ Because ”—as with an artful smile 

She said, and bowed her head the while, 
“ rather know it’s coming.” 
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IN THE LAND OF STORIES. 


A: PEEP FOR THE LITTLE ONEs. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 


HE land where the stories live,-the 
home to which they return when 
their work is done, is called Arcady. It 
is like a beautiful old garden; and the 
stories have avery good time, for they are 
all, more or less, children. The weather 
is always fine,no matter what kind it is. 
Little showers patter merrily on the laurel- 
leaves in the spring-time, and the wind 
blows and blows, like the drowsy humming 
of a great spinning-wheel. Lovely, sun- 
shiny Arcady! 

The wind knows more stories than any 
one, for it blows over the whole earth, 
over seas and deserts and far-off countries. 
It is never a rough wind, and the air is so 
soft and balmy that the winter stories 
have a ridiculous time, pretending they 
are socold! They end by laughing more 
than any of the others, for does not 
Christmas-day belong to them ? 

All the stories want to be told. Some 
glide softly into a sick-room, and whisper 
such charming and beautiful things that 
the dark place blossoms into a fairy-land. 
Some are teasing little elves that run 
away too soon, and they are the un- 
finished stories. One or two climb on the 


shoulder of a young poet in the summer 
dusk, and lay their little faces, wet with 
mimic tears, against his own, and so 
dream-stories are made. Others — per- 
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sistent imps!—hide in the shops and banks 
and custom-houses, or dance on the backs 
of dusty folios, or even skip along the 
streets, and peep out merrily between the 
faces of the hurrying crowd. As for the 
naughty stories, they all run away to 
France; they never return to Arcady. 

Some of the stories are not for books 
at all. They call in their sweet, silvery 
voices: “Tell me in color!” or “ Tell me 
in form!” or “ Tell me in music!” Then 
the canvas blooms and glows, or the tiny 
wings flutter among the silent marbles 
and heaps of mortar and stone; or the 
brass and wood vibrate with melody. Dear- 


est of all are the violin stories. 


As the 
old musician bows his head caressingly 
upon the instrument, the lullaby-children 
float around him, stirring all the air into 
sweet cadences. ‘There are others, shy 
and tender, that only wish to be lived by 
mortals. Whenever a little child is born, 
a story comes down to him, nestling close 
in his cradle, and if he will live it truly as 
he grows up, he will become wiser, happier 
and more noble every day. 

It would be holiday in Arcady the year 
around were it not for the stories with a 
purpose, and the Long Stories, that get 
all tired out—and so do-their readers! 
When these have a rest there is a feast. 
Unseen viols, rebecks and lutes play softly 
at dawn, then the joy-bells ring like mad, 
and the stories themselves catch up pipe 
and tabor, and foot it merrily on the green 
grass! 

Many of the elves are hardly full-fledged, 
but the fairest are old. They have jour- 
neyed from land to land, and across many 
waters, and their vesture has been worn 
in sun and rain; and is of dim, rich hues. 
All men rejoice to meet the tiny wayfarers. 
Beside camp-fires, in old palace-courts, 
near the trickling fountain, have their 
voices been heard, and found their way to 
the hearts of men. 

There is an old, old story, that all de- 
light to honor. His hair is white, and his 
beard glistens like hoarfrost, but his eyes 
shine, and his voice reverberates with 
strange melody. You may hear its echoes 
in all other voices. The stories crown 
him, calling him king and father, for he is 
the old story of Troy! 
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CHILDHOOD. 


EDITED BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN, 


EDITORIAL. 


Faget two years ago there was pub- 

lished, in this city, the first number 
of a magazine devoted wholly to the wel- 
fare of children. All who have seen “CHILD- 
HOOD” know that its aim was high, and its 
purpose undeviatingly maintained from 
first to last. During the year and a half 
of the magazine’s existence its editors re- 
ceived many hundreds of appreciative 
letters from distinguished scientists, educa- 
tors and writers, and from parents, thank- 
ful to have this help over the difficult path 
of parental duties. But “CHILDHOOD” 
shared the fate of many pioneers and 
prophets. It was launched at the begin- 
ning of a financial panic, and its purpose 
was so novel, so unprecedented, that before 
the public came to understand the nature 
of this newcomer and woke up to the ne- 
cessity of supporting it, its editors were 
reluctantly compelled to cease what was to 
them indeed a labor of love, and the 
mouthpiece of the children’s needs and 
tights became silent. “CHILDHOOD” sus- 
pended. 


* 
* 


VERIFYING the adage, however, that 
“blessings brighten as they take their 
flight,” “CHILDHOOD ” was no sooner with- 
drawn from circulation than inquiry for it 
became earnest and persevering. An im- 
pulse had been given to thought about the 
duties of parenthood which resulted in 
the formation of many mothers’ societies 
throughout the country, and from these 
particularly have come demands which 
seem to me to encourage new efforts. The 
publishers of Home Country have 
kindly co-operated with me, and have es- 
tablished in this magazine a department 
devoted to the welfare of children. It 


seems peculiarly appropriate that a peri- 
odical with home as its watchword should 
assist in spreading knowledge as to the 
right rearing of the young, the future 
citizens and supporters of our country. 


* 
* 


As nearly as it is possible to do so in the 
limited space, I intend to cover the ground 
formerly occupied by “ CHILDHOOD.” There 
will be every month one or two impor- 
tant, although popularly written articles by 
thoughtful men and women who are giving 
their lives to the study of child culture. In 
addition there will appear at intervals 
papers written by mothers from the stand- 
point of their own experience. 

Other features will be introduced after a 
while; but I especially want to call atten- 
tion to the papers upon health and hygiene, 
one of which appears inthis number. They 
differ from the ordinary run of health hints 
that flood the newspapers as does the ad- 
vice of the trained and experienced doctor 
from the “old wives’ fables” that. still 
make up a large share of the medical lore 
in communities intelligent enough to have 
discontinued such nonsense. Each paper 
here presented will be from the pen of a 
scientific expert, and will be accurate and 
credible. Nothing is more important than 
the health of our children, for without a 
sound physical basis the most beautiful 
character is feeble and comparatively use- 
less. ee 

* 


In concluding these first words I must 
make the earnest request that mothers 
and fathers interested in this department 
give it their countenance and support. 
Letters of suggestion and criticism will be 
gratefully welcomed, and good ideas 
adopted whenever it is practicable to do 
so. All letters and contributions should 
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be addressed, Mrs. FLORENCE HULL 
WINTERBURN, 230 West 132d Street, New 
York. I trust that all the old friends of 
“CHILDHOOD” whom this may reach, as 
well as all new ones that may be gained, 
will do their utmost to extend the circula- 
tion of HoME AND CountTRY with its new 
department. 


THE VALUE OF CHILD STUDY. 
BY W. D, LE SUEUR. 


WHEN one thinks of all that is involved 
in having a child to bring up and educate, 
of all the possibilities of weal or woe tothe 
child, and all the opportunities of mental 
and moral development for the parents, it 
seems as if the most important gospel to 
preach to-day is the gospel of parental re- 
sponsibility and parental privilege. 

The two go together. If on the one 


hand there is toil, on the other there is re- 
ward; if on the one hand there is self-sacri- 
fice, on the other there is an expansion of 
self not to be won in any other way. For 
nothing will keep the heart so young and 
fresh as loving and intercourse 


with the young. 

Love for offspring is implanted by na- 
ture in the breast of the average man and 
woman, but few, perhaps, are aware how 
this natural love will be refined and quick- 
ened and rendered more sympathetic by a 
knowledge of the laws of child-life. To 
love a child with a natural love is one 
thing; to be able to enter into and do jus- 
tice to its feelings is quite another, and un- 
fortunately the two do not always go to- 
gether. Some parents will repudiate the 
idea that they have anything to learn in 
this matter. All I can say is that, if they 
have nothing to learn, they ought to have 
a great deal to teach; and here is just the 
place where they might make their large 
stores of knowledge available for others. 

The probability is, however, that they 
who have most to teach are precisely those 
who would acknowledge that they have 
still something to learn. Most of us have 
had occasion to observe how a knowledge 
of botany will quicken a natural love for 
flowers, or even develop it where before it 
was latent. So with a knowledge of child- 
lore; it quickens natural affection by the 
addition of an intellectual interest, enabling 
the parent to see many things to which he 
would otherwise have been wholly insensi- 


ble, and making easier to him the exercise 
of the invaluable and all-essential virtue of 


patience. 


The impatient parent is the ignorant 
parent. He may be learned in a dozen 
sciences, but he is ignorant of the work- 
ings of his own child’s mind, and is there- 
fore a most unsuitable instructor. Parent- 
hood, rightly fulfilled, is nature’s own 
sweetest and most effectual discipline for 
men and women. It strengthens their in- 
tellectual and purifies their moral nature, 
and at once gives a new meaning to life 
and gilds the future with hope. 

How can parents who have bent over the 
same cradle in a common love, who for 
their children’s sake have purified them- 
selves, and have, in studying the laws of 
child-life, become penetrated with a sense 
of the beauty and sanctity of law—how can 
these fail in duty to one another? Where 
such failure is seen has there not been some 
failure in the duties of parenthood? Has 
the full discipline which nature meant the 
parental relation to bestow been availed 
of, or have some of the duties arising out 
of that relation beenignored and neglected? 

These are questions that may receive 
varying answers, but I doubt whether any 
one will seriously dispute that the surest 
foundation both for matrimonial happiness 
and for social usefulness is a conscientious 
and intelligent discharge of parental obli- 
gations. 

To my mind a pathetic interest attaches 
to the existing generation of men and 
women, many of whom in childhood had 
not the advantage of a very wise education, 
and who, since they have reached adult 
years, have not had the benefit of the 
special counsels which their position and 
responsibilities in life demanded. The 
young people have the buoyancy of youth- 
ful spirits on their side. They have their 
troubles and griefs, often keen and poig- 
nant enough, but their natural philosophy 
is optimism, and as yet they have not ex- 
perienced the deadening sense of personal 
failure. On the other hand, their elders 
have lost some of their early illusions and, 
unless their circumstances have been un- 
usually happy, they have suffered more or 
less in the freshness of their feelings from 
the wear and tear of life. They, perhaps, 
look back upon some irreparable mistakes 
and welcome the thought of the long rest 
that is to come some day. 
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But in these cases the true science of 
life has not been learned; the fruits of ex- 
perience have not been gathered. I can- 
not doubt that there is a possible discipline 
for every human being that would result 
in redeeming his or her life from failure 
and disappointment; and if so, this dis- 
cipline must consist in the development of 
a deep and broad interest in the welfare 
of others, in sympathy with them, in loving 
care for them. The most helpless class of 
the community—the children—should be 
our first and dearest care. But with love 
must go wisdom. And this is only to be 
gained through earnest study in the field 
so long neglected, and now, happily, be- 
ginning to receive attention; the great, 
rich field of child-nature, which none can 
study without even more benefit to his own 
character than to that of the children he 
aims to help. 


BLOSSOMING TOO EARLY. 


BY HESTER M. POOLE. 


ScENE: A hotel in New York, not ultra- 
fashionable; a nice family hotel. In the 
dining-room, about nine o’clock of a morn- 
ing, in the late winter. At the right a 
round table. Entering the room and ap- 
proaching the table are a girl of eight and 
a boy of ten, followed by a nervous and 
worried mamma. 

Boy and girl in chorus: You sha’n't! I 
shall! You sha’n’t ! I shall! You sha’n’t! 
I shall! 

Mamma: There, there, dears; don’t 
quarrel any more. My head is likely to 
split already with your noise. You talk 
so loud that everybody is looking at you. 
What will people think ? 

George: I don’t care what they think, 
mamma. Jennie has taken my new book 
and is marking all over it with her pencil. 
She shall give it to me (making a vicious 
dig at Jennie, who runs around the table 
and screams). 

Mamma: Hush, do hush, children! I 
declare I don’t know what I shall do with 
you. If papa hadn’t gone downtown 
hours ago he would whip you both. 

Children pay no attention to this, but 
continue quarrelling. Finally George 
snatches his book from the hands of Jennie, 
who slaps him in the face, and then climbs 
into her chair at the table. More loud 


talking as mamma and George also seat 
themselves. The waiter prepares to take 
their orders. 

George (not waiting for his mother): I 
want you to bring me some beefsteak and 
fried potatoes, and eggs and bacon, and 
cream toast and corn cakes; yes, and a 
cup of coffee, too, real coffee (looking 
angrily at his mother). Oh! you needn’t 
look at Tom that way; I’m going to have 
it, and have it strong, too! I don’t want 
slops, Tom; I shall have coffee full strength 
or I'll go where I can get it. 

Jennie: Me,too,Tom! Give me some 
chops and fried potatoes, and all the other 
things, and coffee, full strength, like 
George’s. 

Mother (nervously, and with an appeal- 
ing look at the waiter): Tom, you had 
better bring only a part of the order— 

George (violently interrupting): There, 
now, I’ve had enough of that. Tom, go 
and fill my order. 

Jennie: And mine, too. 

Tom retires, and presently returns with 
the full order, and, in addition, with the 
mother’s simple breakfast, which she had 
almost forgotten. Meanwhile, she is oc- 
cupied in trying to tone down the voices 
of her children, and in keeping them from 
kicking each other under the table. 

The breakfast is swallowed at breakneck 
speed—only a few mouthfuls, though. 
The beefsteak is first deluged with Worces- 
tershire sauce, and the fried potatoes dosed 
with salt. Into each cup of coffee is 
dumped half a dozen lumps of sugar, and 
the strong decoction drained to the very 
bottom of the cup. 

The children were both thin-chested, 
sharp-featured, hollow-eyed, nervous, big- 
brained and mentally precocious, The 
poor mother had evidently her hands full. 
She looked after them with despairing 
affection, as, made good-natured for 
awhile by their stimulating meal, they 
clattered out of the dining-room in happy 
comradeship. A look of relief might be 
observed on the face of each person at 
the table. 

An hour later I met Mrs. Brown, the 
mother, in the room of a mutual friend. 
Observing that I was at a neighboring 
table at breakfast, she began to apologize 
for the behavior of her children. 

“ They are all we have left out of five,” 
she cortinued, “‘and so their father and I 
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spoil them. Then he says that as his 
childhood was poor, and he had to work, 
he intends they shall have a good time. 
Indeed, I think he lives more to give them 
pleasure than anything else. He cannot 
bear to see them crossed in anything.” 

“Do you not think children need guid- 
ing and restraining,” I remarked, “ while 
they are too young.to have judgment for 
themselves? It seems cruel to bring up 
little ones without a conception of the 
rights of others. How are they ever to 
learn self-restraint, self-respect and duty if 
they are not taught when young?” 

“Oh! their father doesn’t believe in 
curbing the free use of their faculties,” 
she glibly replied. Evidently she had 
learned her lesson well. “They must be 
spontaneous, you know. ‘Their dear little 
instincts are all right if they are left to 
themselves. It is we who torture and 
deform them. Nature never does. We 
must let Nature alone.” 

Just then occurred an interruption to 
this dissertation upon Nature. Into the 
chamber burst George and Jennie, the 
former carrying in his arms a pet cat be- 
longing to the hotel housekeeper. By 
pinching its tail he made the poor animal 
squall, and his efforts to have her sound 
the scale, if fun to them, were death to 
her. In trying to escape the cat scratched 
Jennie, whose music, added to the feline 
concert, was past belief. 

In the ensuing melee I helped the ani- 
mal to freedom, and turned to console 
Jennie. By various arts I succeeded in 
interesting both children. Like others at 
that immature, unreasoning age, they had 
never been taught to think that animals 
could suffer acutely, and should be pro- 
tected instead of tortured by the two- 
footed animal for whose use they are sup- 
posed to be created. 

The friend in whose apartment we sat 
gently called Mrs. Brown’s attention to 
the fact that her boy and girl, like others, 
were ignorant or heedless about giving 
pain. Witness the episode of the cat. 

“Children are naturally thoughtless,” 
she went on to say. “They do not intend 
to be cruel. But they are, all the same. 


We should teach them to think kindly 
about people and all living things. It is 
a grave task laid upon parents. They are 
accountable, in a great measure, for the 
heedlessness of their little ones.” 


This appeared not to please our inju- 
dicious mother, who was sure that Nature 
would take care of animals. They are 
made for our use, and they have not ner- 
vous systems as sensitive as ours,” was 
her reply. 

That very night there was a child’s 
party at the house of a friend, to witness 
which I was invited. 

In trooped the little mannikins with 
their maids or governesses, fashionably 
late like their mammas and papas. Like 
them, too, the tiny fairies were clothed in 
silk, satin, lace, fur and velvet. On one 
petite mite was a dress in which figured 
all materials except the latter. 

Then there were bangles, watches, rings 
and bracelets galore. Under the blaze of 
the electrical light the scene seemed ex- 
actly as if one had looked into a fashion- 
able drawing-room through the small end 
of a telescope. These were full-grown 
Lilliputians, that was all. 

Where, then, had fled that sweet, wide- 
eyed, innocent simplicity of those true 
fairies, fresh as an unfolding rosebud, who 
used to romp in the country, who ate 
bread and milk, went to bed with the sun, 
and rose as fresh as the flowers and the 
birds? 

About these dissipated elves hung the 
aroma of frangipani and jockey club, in- 
stead of real violets and lilies. On their 
old-young faces, already stiffened with 
conventionalism, and attenuated with ex- 
citement, one could see traces of the 
sweet, confiding soul that came so lately 
from the mysterious, infinite Source of all 
life and love. ‘But, mingled with it, tar- 
nishing all, was that trace of artificiality, 


_of self-consciousness, of worldliness, which 


is the bane of children of a larger growth. 

For refreshments there were quantities 
of edibles which children should never 
taste. Salads and cakes, patties and bon- 
bons, all were there. And young mothers 
looked with delighted eyes on the little 
coquetries, shrugs, grimaces and flatteries, 
which showed that imitation begins at an 
early age. 

As I write, my memory brings up an- 
other scene. 

A little rustic play-house stands undera 
blossoming apple tree on a hillside’s ver- 
dant slope. There are rough boards cov- 
ered with cotton cloth, and on them a poor 
little tea-set, which to the enchanted chil- 
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dren seemed good enough for a princess 
to eat from. Onthem are spread dainties, 
lovingly prepared for the hostess’ mother 
in honor of the child’s birthday. 

Here were quinces steeped in “lucent 
syrup tinct with cinnamon,” and a plate 
piled high with dainty triangles of sand- 
wiches, made of thin slices of bread and 
shavings of tongue. Then there were 
home-made sweet wafers, rolled up and 
tied with baby-blue ribbon, and hickory 
nuts, cracked, oh! so capitally for the tiny 
fingers to pick out. 

By each plate laid a banana and a bunch 
of raisins, and in the centre, best of all, 
and ravishingly beautiful, such a birthday 
zake as never was before. 

It was a cup cake, with plenty of seeded 
raisins in it, and on the top a frosting that 
made your mouth water just to look at. 
Then in pink raised letters, real letters, 
we read the word E~-M-~M-A—the name 
of her for whose honor was spread this 
royal feast. By what mystery those lovely 
letters found themselves on that cake we 
could not understand. 


But that was not all. Around the edge 


were nine small tapers. And when the time 


came Emma’s mother solemnly lighted 
them all, and how we enjoyed seeing them 
burn! The joy was only exceeded by that 
of eating the cake. 

That remarkable occurrence took place 
at five o'clock in the afternoon. How 
could we wait an hour longer until the 
regular time for tea? Especially as all 
our dolls in a lovely row, sitting along a 
higher shelf, all in their spick and span 
new dresses, looked stiffly on. 

“Very simple and primitive,” exclaims 
the mother of to-day, while Miss Flora 
turns away with an air of contempt. 

Yes, dears, itis. Yet there is one secret 
of happiness and health which may be for- 
gotten in this rush and haste. 

It is this: Never exhaust your resources 
too early. Every age has its own peculiar 
delights, privileges and rights. Don’t an- 
ticipate. Exhaust the cup, and at the 
bottom is coiled the viper of ennui. We 
strike from life’s hand its choicest charm 
when we exhaust all pleasures prematurely. 
To be old before one’s time is one of the 
greatest of evils. Once brushed from the 
grape, the bloom is nevermore to be re- 
stored. 


OUR GIRLS’ HEALTH. 


BY PROF. MARY A. BRINKMAN. 


I aM an advocate of the higher edu- 
cation of woman, but I want it to become 
a life-work and not a process to be crowd- 
ed into four or five years at the critical 
period of a girl’s life. From fifteen to 
twenty years of age the woman needs a 
vast amount of vital force to perfect her 
physical growth. It is from the physio- 
logical standpoint that I wish to talk about 
certain things regarding the school-train- 
ing of girls, because I believe there is 
threatened disaster to the future health 
and usefulness of the sex under our present 
system. 

The conditions of life for both boys and 
gir!s are about the same up to the age of 
twelve years. The differences of sex have 
not yet exerted any marked influence. The 
children have been free to romp, play, ex- 
ercise and study, untrammelled by the 
conventionalities of dress and deportment 
that about this time begin to restrain the 
physical life of the female. At this period 
an immense revolution begins to take place 
in the organism of the girl, the whole sys- 
tem undergoing rapid changes which ex- 
tend to the moral realm as well. The 
transition from childhood to womanhood 
is not a step, it is a process covering a num- 
ber of years, and is not completed until 
the girl is about twenty years old. The 
conditions of life and the environment 
during these years exert an influence upon 
the health which may lead to perfected 
growth or dwarfed capacities for usefulness 
and happiness. 

The enormous amount of vital force 
which is directed to the accomplishment of 
growth from girlhood to maturity is not 
sufficiently apprehended by teachers and 
parents, and girls are allowed to dissipate 
their energies in many ways which have no 
direct bearing upon education, and which 
drain the forces to such a degree that it is 
a rare thing to meet a perfectly healthy 
young woman. 

All energy comes from the assimilation 
of food, and to ensure growth it is essen- 
tial that the food be of the most nutritious 
quality and of a plentiful supply. Waste 
and repair are physiological laws, and if 
the body continues to perform its functions 
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healthfully the equilibrium must be main- 


tained. Food and rest are required in pro- 
portion to the amount of energy expend- 
ed; indeed, they should exceed the actual 
expenditure of force, that the system may 
store up a reserve fund with which to meet 
emergencies. ‘The energy required to meet 
the demands of the rapid growth from 
childhood to womanhood must be supplied 
by the digestion of food, and this process 
itself absorbs a large amount of nervous 
power. ‘The wear and tear of brain con- 
sequent upon the day’s study and general 
activity must be repaired, for we know that 
every thought and motion uses up a cer- 
tain amount of force, and yet in the life of 
the average school-girl the laws of waste 
and repair are persistently and wilfully 
defied, as well as many other fundamental 
laws which govern the hygiene and physi- 
ology of human life. 

Time that should be given to play or 
rest is encroached upon or wholly con- 
sumed in preparing the lessons for the 
next day. The evening study hour, when 
father or mother has time “to help,” 
leaves the brain excited, and instead of 
the refreshing sleep of childhood, the 
mind continues active or disturbed by un- 
pleasant dreams. 

The languid air in the morning, the 
scramble to breakfast, the hasty meal, fre- 
quently of indigestible or innutritious 
food, the cold lunch, and on rainy days, 
when the public schools hold but one ses- 
sion, the majority of children have none at 
all; the hurry to make the most of the 
time allowed for recreation, which in 
cities gives but little opportunity for more 
than a sedate walk; after a girl reaches 
the age of twelve years the dislike, almost 
amounting to dread, of the piano practice 
when tired nerves rebel against the bond- 
age; all this is familiar in the life of the 
average child. In many instances the 
half-holiday is devoted to the dancing 
class. 

The strain on the nerves of both teach- 
ers and children in the public schools of 
our own city, owing to the necessary dis- 
cipline, the crowded class-rooms, the poor 
arrangements for light and ventilation, is 
working untold injury. One girl, a type 
of many, came under my care recently. 
She was very large, the shoulders were 
stooping, the chest contracted from want 


“always tired.” 


of muscular powers; she was wearing 
glasses to relieve defective sight, and in 
addition to her school duties she was tak- 
ing piano lessons. She “could not get 
sleep enough;” she supposed it wicked, 
but wished herself dead because of being 
The blue eyes dilated 
tenderly as she continued, “I want to do 
right, but I know that father and mother 
think I am lazy.” It was with difficulty 
that I could persuade the mother to take 
the child out of school temporarily, be- 
cause she did not want her to miss pro- 
motion. 

When health fails and the physician is 
consulted for the relief of defective sight, 
curvature of the spine, chronic headache, 
backache, hysteria, chorea, and other evi- 
dences of serious disorder, it is no easy 
task to convince the parents of the gravity 
of the situation. 

“T think I must send Mary over to see 
you,” a lady remarked the other day in 
rather an indifferent tone. ‘She is pale 
and nervous, and complains of troubles 
which I do not care to have increase as 
she grows older. 

“What is Mary doing now?” I asked. 

“ Oh, cramming for examinations; they 
will last a week or more. She came home 
yesterday so tired and nervous that she 
felt she could not practice her new music. 
She is so conscientious that it troubled 
her. I told her to practice half an hour, 
then she could devote the remainder of 
the afternoon to her school lessons.” 

I have known this girl from her child- 
hood. She is now fifteen years old. A 
tall, thoughtful girl, and fond of her 
books. She is of sensitive, nervous tem- 
perament, conscientious to a fault, and 
ambitious to excel in whatever she under- 
takes. 

“Take Mary out of school until the ex- 
aminations are over,’ I said. ‘She will 
possess just as much knowledge as though 
you allow her to be subjected to that un- 
necessary strain on her nervous powers.” 

“T know that you are right,” was the 
reply, “but I do not want the children to 
fall into lax habits. I have always taught 
them to persevere.” 

The mother herself is a chronic invalid, 
largely because every detail of housekeep- 
ing and motherhood was strictly attended 
to without due regard to her own health. 
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THE SUMMER GIRL. 


BY MISS ADA HONORAH CAMPBELL. 


foe: coming of the Summer Girl is 
over. Her advent was heralded 
with great interest. And now that the 
novelty of again having her with us has 
worn off, we begin to study her and to 
question wherein lies her charm, so won- 
derful that all creation seems filled with 
the desire to aid in 
making her summer 
frolic a never-to-be- 
forgotten triumph. 

“ Faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splen- 
didly null,” as Ten- 
nyson pictures his 
“ Maud ” to be, could 
never be quoted in 
describing the Sum- 
mer Girl of ’95. But 
if she has any faults 
the reader will only 
too willingly smile at 
them and say, “ With 
all her faults I love 
her still.” Most un- 
suited to her, though, 
is the phrase “ splen- 
didly null,” for the 
indolent nullity of for- 
mer years who spent 
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course she hit it and sent it spinning 
through the air back across the net, to the 
evident surprise of her male opponent, 
who permitted it speed past him, greatly 
tothe delight of the Summer Girl. Then 
I heard her laughing voice call saucily to 
him, “ Fifteen love.” At this interesting 
moment two bicycles 
were brought to the 
steps of the piazza, 
and I immediately 
turned my eyes to- 
wards the door to see 
who would come forth 
to claim the silent 
steeds. I had not 
long to wait, for very 
soon two charming 
healthy Summer Girls 
appeared. They were 
modestly and sensi- 
t bly dressed ; one in 
a light brown suit 
of serge, her skirt, 
Eton jacket and leg- 
gings of serge, and 
her shirt-waist of pale 
blue wash silk. This 
rider was a blonde, 
and her brown sailor 


her summers loung- 

ing about piazzas or beneath shady trees 
has this season blossomed out into an en- 
chanting creature whose sprightliness and 
continual activity makes her the very per- 
fection of animated loveliness. 

I sat one day, not long ago, upon the 
piazza of a fashionable hotel at Narragan- 
sett Pier watching the Summer Girl in her 
many occupations. First I saw her dash- 
ing over the smooth, well-kept tennis 
courts at the side of the hotel, racket in 
hand, in lively pursuit of a flying ball; of 


hat was most becom- 
ing to her complexion and fluffy golden 
hair. 

Her companion wore a 
blouse, gray serge bloomers, 
skirt. 


cotton 
eggings and 
Upon her glossy black tresses 
perched a jaunty Tam O’Shanter of gray 


straw. With no display of timidity or 
self-consciousness, they descended the 
steps and gracefully swung themselves 
into place upon their wheels. Away they 
flew, paddling along with no more evi- 


dence of extra exertion than if they had 
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been taking a walk. Notwithstanding the 
superstition that to watch persons until 
they are out of sight will bring them bad 
luck, I sat and watched these fair riders 
until they turned a corner and perforce 
were hidden from my view. Bat I am 
not superstitious, and sincerely hope they 
were not and that no harm came to them. 

Hardly had the two bicycle riders 
disappeared, when my attention was 
attracted by the merry voices of a little 
crowd sauntering towards me. I scruti- 
nized them very closely to learn if they had 
a fresh study for me, and was gratified to 
find that they had. This was the Yacht- 
ing Summer Girl. Now if there is one 
thing more than another that the Sum- 
mer Girl adores, it is yachting, and it is 
therefore needless to add that she spends 
much time and a great deal of concrete 
thought upon the subject of what she shall 
wear for these sails over the dancing water. 
One of the gay party, a tall blonde, was 
dressed in a striped pale blue and white 
cotton gown. The huge sailor collar, the 
out-standing cuffs and the deep bias piece 
which encircled the skirt at its hem were 
of some heavy white material and made a 
suitable and pretty trimming for this chic 
costume. She wore a white yachting cap, 
long white dog-skin gloves and white kid 
Oxford ties. As this vision moved blithely 
down the street, the murmur went round 


that “it was time to go in bathing,” so I 
turned my steps in the direction of the 
beach. 

Here I spent a delightful hour watching 
the frolicsome bathers as they splashed and 
gambolled about in the great waves which 
rolled playfully over them. Many and 
wonderful, and even startling, as they 
flashed in and out of the breakers, were 
the bathing suits I saw—suits of pink, of 
blue, of red, of black, and one amazing 
affair of striped black and yellow. This 
last was not only remarkable on account 
of its colors, but was made in a most 
astonishing fashion. It was cut low in the 
neck, had sleeves that were veritable bal- 
loons, and tiny bows of yellow ribbon 
chased each other up the seams of the 
knickerbockers and peeped forth roguishly 
whenever the wind or water drew the short 
skirt aside. ”Tis sad to have to relate that 
after the first plunge beneath the water, 
the enormous sleeves fell in big folds upon 
the wearer’s arms. The ladies’-maids 
standing about with long wraps to throw 
around the dripping forms of the bathers, 
the mirthful voices of the sportive nymphs, 
the picturesque groups of onlookers, the 
thud, thud, thud of the breakers, the soft, 
gentle breeze and the glorious sunshine 
made this vision of the Summer Girl one 
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long to be remem- 
bered. 

Retracing my steps 
to the hotel, I arrived 
just in time to meet 
a party of golfers re- 


turned from some , 


near-by links. ‘Their 
animated chatter was 
most interesting. 
The Summer Girl 
of this party was ar- 
rayed comfortably in 
a serge skirt and cot- 
ton blouse, and as I 
listened to her dis- 
coursing familiarly 
about “ Miss Blank’s 
*handicaps’,” or “ Mr. 
Full’s ‘score’ of 58 
net,” I could not help 
admiring her for in- 
dulging in a game 
that brought such 
fresh color into her 
cheeks and such a 
healthy ring into her 
voice. 

In the afternoon 
my watchfulness was 


amply rewarded by the sight of the Sum- 
mer Girl trigged out for a garden party in 
a dainty creation of finest organdie, by a 
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glimpse of her as she 
rolled by in her vic- 
toria, by a glance at 
her as she galloped 
past on her high-step- 
ping horse, and by 
a longer survey of 
her as she sat high 
upon the box-seat of a 
splendidly appointed 
coach and smiled se- 
renely down at the 
friends gathered for 
a few farewell words. 
All lovely pictures, 
variations of a de- 
lightful subject and 
well worth the time 
spent in studying 
them. 

The Summer Girl 
was not too tired, 
after all this activity 
of the day, to yield to 
the alluring strains of 
the orchestra, and in 


: the evening I had my 


last picture of her 
“a= as she went whirling 
over the ball-room 
floor in a simple dancing dress, her bright 
eyes, glowing countenance and vivacious 
conversation leaving nothing to be desired. 
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By courtesy of ‘Standard Delineator.”’ 


A GREAT deal has been written, at 

various times, upon the influence of 
names ; but the influence of surroundings 
is quite as potent. Beings and things, art 
as well as dress, receive its impress. This 
can be seen by a glance at the varying 
fashions of succeeding epochs. ‘Towards 
the close of the reign of Louis XIV. every- 
thing was heavy and severe, affected by 
the false devotion of the epoch; in the 
succeeding age the styles became of butter- 
fly lightness; still laterthey assumed a pas- 
toral simplicity, and to-day, when we have 
no special mode, no art, no literature, no 
architecture, no furniture peculiar to the 
age, we borrow our styles from all past 
centuries combined. We jump from the 
fashions of Louis XVI. to those of 1830 
without finding exactly what we want, and 
the more we seek to perfect the original 
model the more we spoil it. 


Thus the skirt with godets, although 
not a masterpiece, and arousing the bitter- 
est criticisms, possessed, at least, great 
elegance. Yet, owing to the exaggerations 
which now mark the style, wise women will 
hesitate to adopt the latest models. The 
skirt whichis to become “the rage” is in 
this doubtful category. It is very full, 
measuring at least eight yards in circum- 
ference. In front and back it has a flat 
pleat, the godets being thrown to the side. 
The leading distinction between the old 
and the new skirts is this addition of the 
pleats and transposition of the godets. 


The effect of the new arrangement of 
godets and pleats is not a pretty one, for 
the reason that the bias cut of the skirt 
requires the placing of the seam across the 
pleats, thus emphasizing it. Another and 


prettier skirt is entirely encircled by go- 
dets. The seams, instead of being in the 
hollows between the godets, are on the 
outside of these, and are disguised by a 
cord, a piping, a fine gimp or an embroi- 
dery, which adds to the richness and ele- 


-gance of the toilette. 


Stiff skirt linings are practically abol- 
ished. ‘Thisis probably due to the fact that 
they are utterly unsuited to transparent 
fabrics, in addition to the insupportable 
weight whichthey would giveto hot weather 
gowns. Foundation muslin is much used 
in place of stiffer fabrics for an interlining. 
There is also atendency to making a foun- 
dation lining of light silk, to which the 
outer skirt is attached only at the band. 
The two materials thus fallin their natural 
folds. Another fashion is to do away with 
all linings, and merely to wear beneath the 
white petticoat an underskirt of the very 
lightest weight hair-cloth. 


Silk petticoats are a real necessity for 


summer wear. White muslin or cambric 
underskirts are excellent for the evening, 
but for street wear they are entirely un- 
suitable, becoming soiled in an hour or 
two, andthe process of laundering them is 
both expensive and difficult. A silk petti- 
coat, on the contrary, does not retain dust 
or mud, and may be trimmed with yards 
upon yards of lace and ribbon, or simply 
ornamented by ruffles of its own material. 
{f the underskirt matches the skirt lining 
incolor, the effect, when the dress is lifted, 
is highly pleasing. 

Piqué is not the only material in favor 
for embroidered waists and jackets. Ba- 
tiste is a close competitor, more especially 
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when combined with droderie anglaise. All 
tastes can be satisfied, the choice running 
from piqué—a little stiff, it is true, but 
standing a great deal of rough usage—to 


batiste, so pretty and airy, but likewise so 
delicate. 

New waists are now made entirely of 
ribbon. Dresden or Pompadour designs 
are prettiest for these, alternating with 
bands of lace. ‘The finishing touch is 
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generally a belt and long streamers. Plaid 
waists, too, are great favorites when their 
assertiveness is somewhat modified by the 
addition of lace. 
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Street dresses are simplicity itself. This 
is a matter of course, as anything which 
attracts attention in the street is, of neces- 
sity, in poor taste. Piqué, in plain colors 
and also in stripes, is quite the thing for 
morning wear and for summer outings. 
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Gray linen and grass linen are also proper 
materials for these costumes. 


A very pretty costume, which figured in 
the ¢rousseau of a midsummer bride, may 
be suggestive to our readers. The skirt 
was quite plain, made of black summer 
cloth, the lining being of turquoise-blue 
taffeta, and reaching to the very edge of 
the skirt, so as to be plainly visible when 
walking. The collet was of the same ma- 
terial, lined with blue. The under petti- 
coat was black, with turquoise-blue stripes, 
with a flounce of the same lined with black 
mousseline de sote. ‘This was raised in fes- 
toons and held in place by small choux of 
turquoise satin ribbon. The bonnet or 
capote worn with this had two jet wings 
placed almost flat on the crown, and on 
one side a small group of blue ostrich 
feather tips. 


Cotton guipure, made up over a colored 
lining, makes delightful toilettes for the 
country and the seaside. There is a trans- 
parent material brocaded with Louis XV. 
garlands and bouquets in delicious shades, 
which makes very dressy toilettes, re- 


quiring, as it does, a lining of taffeta or 
satin, 


In printed stuffs a still greater variety is 
to be found. There is printed plumetis, 
that is now made as soft as mull, which it 
greatly resembles. It is semd¢, with dots 
and lines, and covered with a cascade of 
flowers and leaves lightly stamped. There 
are printed crépons in dazzling colors, 
covered with crackled lines of gold, like 
Japanese stuffs, some forming waves or 
accordion pleats, and being strewn with 
flowers in the dull tints of pastel. Promi- 
nent among these materials are gazedle, a 
species of silk gauze with stripes or squares; 
Jengali, another gauze-like material with 
satin stripes, and crystalline silk muslin, 
with reflections like crystal. 


One must not forget to mention the 
taffetas glacés, which are as tempting and 
beautiful as heretofore. They will be 
worn more than ever, and the reason is 
not difficult to find. They change, glisten 
on every fold, seem to gather the light, 
and are covered with chains of garlands 
and with masses of little flowers. Some 
are powdered with grains of sand, others 
with large or small dots, and others again 
have Louis XVI. knots of varied tints, 


‘novelties to extent. 


which give them an air of rare elegance 
and richness. The practical advantage of 
these silks is that both sides are the same, 
so that in cutting one need not consider 
the exigencies of the pattern. This isa 
great economy. 


The sleeves are the most original part 
of the corsage. Some begin almost in the 
middle of the front, simulating a yoke, and 
developing, after passing the shoulder, 
into large balloons, veiled or not with gui- 
pure or embroidered batiste. In some the 
balloon loses its original shape and_be- 
comes a bow, drapery, ruffle, or series of 
ruffles, held here and there by bows or 
choux of velvet, ribbon, muslin, or even, in 
very light materials, by small bunches of 
flowers. 


The round balloon style is a quasi- 
novelty, being sometimes shirred through 
its centre on the outside of the arm. The 
La Valliére, two puffs joined by bands of 
ribbon or lace insertion, the Marie Stuart, 
having a puff from shoulder to elbow 
caught by bands or rosettes and a close 
forearm with a Scotch leaf point which 
reaches almost to the knuckles, are also 
The gigot 
sleeve, with the effect of a puff above the 
elbow, is perhaps the most popular. 


In none of the new sleeves is any stiff 
lining to be found, extra light crinoline, 
stiff lawn or cheap taffeta being considered 
sufficient. A new material, called krino- 
lino, is now used by many modistes in 
place of hair-cloth. It is said that it is 
light and durable, yet pliable, readily 
adapting itself to the curves of even the 
lightest silks. 


A novelty in summer sleeves is called 
the Chatelaine, and consists of a draped 
puff reaching from shoulder to elbow. In 
these dainty accessories fancy is allowed 
an unlimited range; as soon as a pretty 
idea is developed it is sanctioned by good 
taste. 

LADIES’ REEFER JACKET. 


No. 2591.—This seasonable and elegant- 
ly designed jacket, as illustrated on page 
73, was developed in tan Venetian cloth 
with revers and collar of rich peau de soie 
in a darker shade of tan, the taffeta lining 
being selected to correspond. 

The jacket is cut with the usual number 
of seams, those of the back being strapped. 
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The fronts, which are semi-fitting, curve 
gracefully at the waist-line, and on each 
side are decorated with small pockets, the 
opening being concealed with flaps finished 
with machine-stitching. The back fits the 


ladies from thirty to forty-four inches bust 
measure. To make for a lady of medium 
size, it will require five and one-quarter 
yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, three and one-quarter yards forty- 
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No. 2622.—Lapigs’ Waist. (See page 76). 


figure smoothly to the waist-line, while be- 
low it spreads outward into the stylish 
ripple effect. 

The sleeves are of the fashionably full 
leg-o’-mutton shape. They are cut with 
one seam on the inside of the arm and 
finished at the wrist with a row of neat 
machine-stitching. 


In the small cut the back effect of this 
pretty jacket, which is exceedingly be- 
coming to almost any figure, is delineated. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, for 


four, or two and three-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches wide. 

Almost all woollen fabrics are suitable 
for the development of the mode, but par- 
ticularly so are broadcloth, cheviot, tweed, 
serge, etc., while simple braid decorations 
are permissible. 

A pretty example is made of navy-blue 
faced cloth with revers of black moiré, 
while another, of dark gray vicuna with 
black satin revers, is extremely neat and 
stylish, and is appropriate for mourning 
or half-mourning wear. 


JM 
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LADIES’ WAIST (WITH FITTED LINING). 


No. 2622.—The popularity of the odd 
waist rather increases than diminishes, 
and the charming figure here portrayed 
is garbed in a model of singularly elegant 
design, fashioned in taffeta glacé of a rich 
metallic shade of green, the ornamentation 
consisting of fine black net, thickly strewn 
with iridescent green sequins. 

This dressy and graceful waist is dis- 
tinctly chic when worn witha skirt of fancy 
green silk crépon, reproducing in its folds 
and shadows the metallic glint of the se- 
quins ; or it can be worn appropriately 
and with extremely good effect with plain 
black skirts for either morning or after- 
noon occasions. 

The waist is mounted on a fitted lining, 
having the customary number of seams 
and front darts. The silk is laid over the 
shoulders in‘the back, and drawn firmly 
down in a few narrow, graduated pleats 
at the waist-line, beneath the neatly fitted 
belt. 

The front is constructed in a novel and 
decidedly pretty manner with a simulated 
yoke, over which a trimming of the sequin 
lace, inserted at the shoulder seams, falls 
in soft folds, forming a dainty garniture, 
while beneath, on either side of the front, 
is a shirred insertion of net to correspond. 
A tapering box-pleat, beneath which the 
fastening is devised, is arranged with be- 
coming effect down the centre of the front 
and overlaid with passementerie of trailing 
design, wrought in iridescent sequins and 
cut jet, a similar decoration appearing on 
the slightly pointed belt. 

The neck adjustment is tastefilly com- 
pleted with a crush collar of net, forming 
a dainty butterfly bow in the back, ina 
small collar arranged in two points on 
either side of throat front lending a stylish 
and becoming finish. 

The Jdouffant sleeves are set into the 
shoulder in outward-turning pleats, falling 
in ample and graceful folds above the el- 
bow, while below they fit the arm closely 
to the wrist, which is finished with a point- 
ed cuff of lace. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, for la- 
dies from thirty to forty-four inches bust 
measure. To make for a lady of medium 
size, it will require six and one-half yards 
of material twenty-two, four yards thirty- 
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two, three and one-eighth yards forty-four, 
or two and three-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches wide. 

Nearly all the rich and dainty silks now 
in vogue are equally adaptable for the de- 
velopment of this model; chindé, taffeta, 
satin, brocade and eréfe plissé, all make up 
very handsomely, especially when com- 
bined with a suitable garniture. <A very 
elegant development, particularly becom- 
ing to an elderly lady, might be in rich 
black satin duchesse or peau de svte, the 
ornamentation consisting of black sequin- 
dotted net and cut jet passementerie. 


MISSES’ WAIST (WITH FITTED LINING). 


No. 2611.—The becoming waist illus- 
trated on this dainty figure (see page 77) is 
tastefully developed in a light écru silk, 
showing a design in pale tan and apple- 
green, 

The waist is made upon a fitted lining 
which is constructed with the usual seams 
and darts. The material is included in 
the shoulder, side-back and under-arm 
seams. The front is becomingly arranged 
in a treble box-pleat, which overhangs 
the belt in the fashionable blouse form, 
and beneath which the fastening is devised, 


‘while the back is slightly shirred in the 


centre at the neck, the fulness being drawn 
securely down to the waist-line and again 
shirred and adjusted beneath the waist 
belt. 

The sleeves are of modish gigot shape, 
cut with one inside seam, and are made 
upon a fitted lining. They are so con- 
trived that their ample fulness falls grace- 
fully from the shoulder over the upper part 
of the arm, while below the elbow they fit 
quite closely. 

A new and effective collar of pointed 
shape turns back from the throat over the 
ordinary standing collar and completes a 
decidedly becoming and pretty adjustment. 

To make for a miss fourteen years of 
age, it will require four and one-half yards 
of material twenty-two, three and one- 
half yards thirty-two, three yards forty- 
four, or two yards fifty-four inches wide. 

This design allows of almost limitless 
freedom in the choice of materials and 
garnitures. Soft chin¢, glacé, taffeta or 
other silks make up very stylishly by the 
mode, as also do crépe plissé, chiné gauze, 
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chiffon, etc. Among the cotton fabrics, 
lawn, batiste, mull, organdie, gingham, etc., 
make charming little waists for every-day 
or outing wear. 

GIRLS’ JACKET. 

No. 2635.—Blue and tan novelty cloak- 
ing was the material employed in develop- 
ing this stylish coat. 

It is fashioned with a pointed yoke. 


breasted efiect, a single box-pleat extend- 
ing on either side of the front. 

The sleeves are of modish gigot shape 
with one seam. 


The pattern is cut in five sizes, for girls 
from six to ten years. To make for a 
girl nine years of age, it will require three 
and seven-eighths yards of material twenty- 
seven, two and one-quarter yards forty- 


No. 2611.—Misses’ Waist. (See page 76). 


The fitting is accomplished by side, un- 
der-arm and shoulder seams, a tapering 
box-pleat, which issues from the yoke, 
ornamenting the centre of the back and 
conforming gracefully to the figure. At 
the waist-line this is secured by a prettily 
shaped strap, fastened with two buttons 
and corresponding buttonholes. Below 
the waist the short basque flares prettily, 
falling in graceful folds. 

The front is constructed in double- 


four, or one and seven-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches wide. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 


These pretty dresses can be developed 
in fine white organdie scattered with 


dots in blue. The dress is fitted into a 
shapely yoke. To this the skirt portion is 
adjusted in full gathers. 

The arrangement of the yoke is partic- 
ularly dainty and stylish. -Wide bretelles, 


e 
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No. 2635.—Giris’ Jacket, (See page 77). 


ornamented around the outer edge with 
insertion, extend gracefully over the shoul- 
ders, being there disposed in full shirrings. 
They are adjusted to the yoke with a 
pretty pointed effect, the joining being 
concealed by a band of insertion. A nar- 
rower band of similar insertion forms the 
collar. 

The sleeves are fashioned with a large 
Empire puff, which falls in ample folds to 
the elbow, while the lower part of the 
sleeve fits the arm closely and is finished 
at the wrist with a band of insertion. 
The pattern is in five sizes, for children 
from one to five years of age. To make 
for a child four years of age, it will re- 
quire five and one-eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two, four and three-eighths 
yards twenty-seven, four yards thirty-two, 
or three and one-eighth yards forty-four 
inches in width, with one and one-fourth 
yards of lace for bretelles. 


CHILD’S CLOAK. 


No. 2633.—The stylish cloak worn by 
this pretty little girl (see page 79) is com- 
posed of light-weight silk and wool nov- 
elty cloaking in olive-green and tan, tan 
silk braid affording the decoration. 

The cloak is becomingly shaped by the 
usual seams, which slope gradually in the 
skirt breadths to afford the requisite width. 

The double-breasted front is arranged 
with a centre box-pleat, which fastens 
across the chest. Two inward-turning 
pleats, laid on either side of the centre box- 
pleat, give fulness tothe skirt. The novel 
collar over the shoulders and across the 
back in sailor fashion, being finished around 
the outer edge with two rows of écru silk 
braid—one wide and one narrow—the 
standing collar being similarly decorated. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, for chil- 
dren from one to five years of age. To make 
for a child of four years, it will require 


No, 2634.--Boys’ Suirt-Waist, (See page 79). 
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four and five-eighths yards twenty-two, 
four and one-quarter yards twenty-seven, 
two and one-half yards forty-four, or two 
yards fifty-four inches wide. 

BOYS’ SHIRT-WAIST. - 

No. 2634.— Boys’ Shirt- Waist (see 
figure view on page 78), is fitted with 
shoulder and under-arm seams, the fast- 
ening being invisibly effected in the centre 
of the front with buttons and _ button- 
holes beneath the wide pleat of insertion, 
whichis finished very neatly with a narrow 
embroidered edging. On either side of 
this are disposed three inward-turning 
pleats, extending from the neck to the 
edge of the waist. A belt of the material 
is adjusted at the waist-line, and to this a 
kilt may be fastened with buttons and 
buttonholes. The back of the waist is 
arranged in three single pleats, one in the 
centre and one at each side. 

The full sleeves are made with one seam. 
They are full at the shoulders, but only 
slightly so at the wrist, where a finish is 
afforded by a cuff of embroidery and a 
narrow frill of embroidered edging. 

At the neck is a large sailor collar of 
embroidery, cut square across the shoul- 
ders. To make for a boy of five, it will 
require two and five-eighths yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven, and one and three- 
quarters yards thirty-six inches wide. 


No, 2633.—CuiLp’s CLoak. (See page 73). 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY LAURA BERTEAUX BELL. 


OOD-NIGHT, dear love, and may thy sleep be blessed 
By dreams that come alone to such as thee— 

The angels gather close to guard the rest 
Of those so pure, of hearts so evil free; 

And bending nearer, whisper fancies sweet, 
Which in deep slumber such real’ty seems— 

That when thou wak’st another dawn to greet, 
Thou'lt ponder, almost sadly, they were dreams. 

Again good-night! Be all bright blessings on thy head; 
And if I deemed such prayer might answered be, 

I’d beg of that good angel watching at thy bed, 
That, slumber-locked, thy dreams might be of me. 
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“A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS!” 


BY 


Te release on bail of ex-Inspector 
McLaughlin ought to be the end of the 
police prosecutions. ‘The facts, as known 
to every intelligent citizen, are that for 
years a system of blackmail was maintained 
in the city of New York, by which mem- 
bers of the police department tolerated 
certain violations of law in return for the 
payment of money by the law-breakers. 
The offences thus permitted were chiefly 
of a minor character, such as the transgres- 
sion of city ordinances in regard to the 
occupation of the sidewalks, and so forth. 
A more serious wrong was the protection 
extended to disorderly houses on payment 
of a heavy fee, which in most instances 
made the police the chief beneficiaries of 
vice. This system of blackmail was en- 
forced almost openly, and undoubtedly 
many of the ignorant class looked upon it 
as lawful. Police officers grew rich from 
extortion, and precincts had their ratings of 
value, based on the opportunities for cor- 
ruption. ee 
* 


It may be, and perhaps should be added 
that police blackmail did not originate in 
New York, and is probably as old as the 


police system itself. Chancellor Pasquier 
in his memoirs states that when Napoleon 
the First appointed him Prefect of Police 
in Paris, he found that the gamblers of the 
city had been paying a stated amount of 
money each month as a bribe to the former 
prefect, and they desired Pasquier to make 
the same arrangement. Instead of doing 
so, he reported to the emperor. Napoleon 
only laughed, and said that he had always 
suspected Pasquier’s predecessor of adding 
to his income in the manner described, and 
for that reason had refused to increase his 
salary. The emperor then authorized Pas- 
quier to accept the money and turn it into 
the treasury. Pasquier also states in sub- 
stance that the French police levied black- 


THE 
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mail on the demt-monde. The New York 
police department, therefore, did not in- 
vent the methods exposed in the Lexow 
inquiry, and it would probably be found, 
if the truth were known, that the same 
system is more or less prevalent in all civ- 
ilized communities. In the semi-civilized 
countries of the East official blackmail is 
an ingrained part of the government. 
* 


* 
The people of New York, in the elec- 
tion of last November, declared that po- 
lice blackmail must cease. In making 
that declaration they did not pronounce 
in favor of selecting this or that accused 
officer as a scapegoat on some compara- 
tively petty charge, while the great mass 
of offenders have gone scot-free with the 
plunder in their pockets. There isa deep 
popular feeling to the effect that ex- 
Captain Stephenson should not suffer for 
taking a basket of peaches, or ex-Inspec- 
tor McLaughlin for alleged complicity in 
the acceptance of a $50 bribe, while officers 
far guiltier hold rank in the department, 
or repose serenely on fortunes accumulated 
in the “ Tenderloin.” Where a large num- 
ber of men are equally guilty it has never 
been the custom among reasoning men to 
select two or three of the minor trans- 
gressors for punishment, while more fla- 
grant offenders go unwhipped of justice. 
In such cases it has usually been sufficient 
to compel obedience to law. 
* 


After the so-called “Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion’”’ in Western Pennsylvania, when the 
people of that region were compeiled to 
acknowledge that the law was supreme, 
not even one offender was made to suffer 
the penalty. President Washington was 
content with exacting complete submis- 
sion on the part of those who had defied 
the internal revenue statutes. The situa- 
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tion in New York is that for a number of 
years the law against official extortion had 
been a dead letter, and now it is being 
suddenly enforced against a few selected 
offenders, while every attempt at enforce- 
ment is costing the community many 
thousands of dollars. It would be far 
wiser to extend an amnesty for past 
offences, and declare that the law should 
be upheld rigorously in future, than to 
impair respect for the law by its unequal 
and capricious enforcement against those 
who have violated it in the past. 


* 
3 


Commissioner Roosevelt is proving that 
the excise law can be made effective; at 
the same time it is also apparent that he 
is straining the law in order to prevent 
poor people from getting a drink of liquor 
or beer on Sunday. ‘The habit of drink- 
ing is bad for body and mind; but that is 
neither here nor there. The sale of liquor 
and beer is a legitimate business, and the 
excise law should not be strained and 
wrenched simply in order to harass saloon- 
keepers. The law says that intoxicating 
drinks may be served with a meal on Sun- 
day. Commissioner Roosevelt claims sub- 
stantially that to serve a sandwich, or 
crackers and cheese, with a glass of liquor 
or beer is not a compliance with the law. 
How does he know? Meals at the clubs 
to which Mr. Roosevelt belongs do not 
consist of sandwiches, but it does not 
follow that a sandwich cannot be a meal. 
Thousands of New York business men 
make a midday meal of a piece of pie ora 
sandwich and a cup of tea or coffee, and 
the large majority of working-people 
would consider a sandwich not a bad sub- 
stitute fora meal. Commissioner Roose- 
velt’s idea evidently is that when a man 
orders a drink on Sunday, he ought to 
order a regular course dinner, beginning 
with oysters on the half-shell and ending 
with a Delmonico dessert. That is not the 
way the multitude get along, and a law 
should not be distorted for purposes of 
oppression, when its fair and reasonable 
meaning is obviously opposed to such dis- 
tortion. ee 

* 


The course of the police in regard to 
the excise, and the general conduct of 
Mayor Strong’s administration, have put 


an end to any prospects which Governor 
McKinley ever had of obtaining support 
in New York for his presidential aspira- 
tions. The Hon. Thomas C. Platt never 
was in favor of McKinley. Tom Reed, of 
Maine, was Mr. Platt’s choice last autumn, 
and one of the reasons for Republican 
hesitation to accept Strong for Mayor was 
the fear that he would use his power to 
help McKinley. Strong has undoubtedly 
desired to assist McKinley, but has only 
injured him. ‘The odium which attaches 
to Mayor Strong’s administration has killed 
his candidate for the White House. 
Should Governor Morton decide to have 
his name presented in the Republican 
Convention, he would be first choice of 
the New York Republicans, with Reed as 
second choice. 
* 
* 

The defeat of the Cornell crew by the 
Trinity Hall crew of Cambridge adds to 
the list of disasters which have attended 
Americans seeking sporting honors in 
Great Britain. The surroundings and 
conditions there are so wholly different 
from here that the defeats which our 
countrymen have had to endure should 
occasion no surprise. There is nothing 
so invigorating for an athlete as the 
magnetic sympathy of friendly spectators, 
and nothing so brutally selfish as a British 
mob. Cornell had friends, it is true, who 
did all they could to encourage the plucky 
oarsmen, but the vast majority of the 
spectators were thoroughly British, and 
showed it by hissing the defeated Amer- 
icans at a moment when, had the race 
been in America, and the vanquished 
British, they would have been generously 
cheered. Thenthe British courses, whether 
for yachts or oars, are totally different from 
the American. The English yacht-races 
are run through sinuous arms of the sea, 
amid rocks and shoals, calling more for 
skill and local experience in piloting than 
for superior qualities in sailing. The 
rivers are ditches compared with Amer- 
ican streams, and the narrow channel 
and tortuous course make a race on equal 
terms impossible. The Englishmen, be- 
ing in familiar waters, or rather familiar 
mud, have every advantage, and show no 
scrupulous delicacy in using their advan- 
tages, while the Americans usually find out 
on the day of the race important circum- 
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stances with which their English competit- 
ors had been familiar for months and years. 
Let the British come over here and race 
if they wish. They will be well treated, 
whether they win or lose ; but Americans 
ought to know by this time that it is no 
use going to England in the expectation 
of genuine sport. 


The arrival in New York of a fishing- 
boat blown by gales from the Bermudas 
illustrates how America may have been 
discovered before Columbus. The captain 
of the bark, with his wife and two little 
boys, one a babe in arms, survived every 
hardship, and reached this port under tow 
of a steam-vessel which picked them up off 
the coast of New Jersey. This incident 
not only goes to confirm the stories of the 
Norse discovery of America, but also to 
strengthen the traditions regarding immi- 
gration hither before the Columbian period 
from Ireland and from Wales. Doubtless, 
in the course of centuries, before Colum- 
bus gave a new world to Spain, many 
boats, some of them with living passengers, 
may have been borne by stress of weather 
across the Atlantic to these shores, and the 
passengers either perished or were ab- 
sorbed in the Indian tribes, or abandoned 
their settlements and returned like the 
Norsemen. Even if all these traditions 
about pre-Columbian discoveries were true, 
they would not diminish the glory due to 
the great navigator who revealed to the 
people of Europe the existence of that 
new continent which he supposed to be 
part of Asia. — 

* 


The free silver agitation is on the wane. 
The defeat of free silver in Kentucky was 
a blow from which it may be difficult for 
the free silverites to recover. The Hon. 
Edward O. Leech, late Director of the 
Mint, points out in an interesting article in 
the Morth Amezi-an Review that there is 
nearly double the amount of metallic money 


in use in the world to-day that there was 
in 1860, and that so far from silver being 
disused, there is more silver money in use 
in the world now than the entire stock of 
metallic money in 1860, The present cir- 
culation of the United States, amounting 
in all to $1,606,000,000, includes $550,000,- 
ooo of silver money, and the coinage of 
silver in the iast twenty years—including 
all countries—has aggregated $2,300,000, - 
ooo. These figures are worth studying by 
all who wish to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the silver question. 


* 
* 


Some of the newspapers have been 
making much ado over the action of 
Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal Church, 
in taking up his abode for a month among 
the slums and tenements. It is a signifi- 
cant comment upon modern religion that 
surprise should be expressed because a 
bishop follows the example of the Founder 
of Christianity, and goes to the poor with 
the gospel message of peace and good- 
will. 

* 


The coming elections in Great Britain 
are expected to result in Conservative 
success, not because the people like the 
Tories any more than in 1892, but because 
they are disgusted with Rosebery and his 
associates. A Tory triumph would prob- 
ably mean another postponement of jus- 
tice to Ireland; and yet the Tories have 
been known to seize upon the very meas- 
ures which Liberals had originated in the 
popular interest, and earn a lease of 
power by enacting those measures into 
law. Lord Salisbury may conclude to 
gain strength for his party by an Irish 
alliance, and to carry out in a substantial 
degree the policy of Parnell. It would 
be strange, indeed, should Ireland owe 
her enfranchisement to the Tories ; but 
stranger things have happened in British 
politics. 
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AN IpyYL OF THE PLANTATION. 


BY JAMES ERASTUS PRICE, 


A LITTLE clapboard shanty, with a 

weary-looking, mud-plastered chim- 
ney and a sagging board window-shutter, 
emblazoned with a coonskin rampant; a 


little patch of ground in front, where a few 


thick- skinned “haymon”  potato-vines 
were wandering aimlessly about; a solemn 
dark pine forest all around, and a little 
dried-up old darky sitting on a soap-box 
that served for the doorstep, picking an 
ancient banjo. This was what met the 
anxious gaze of ’Tildy Grimes as she 
turned her tired feet into the clearing and 
towards the shanty. 

Five years before the Civil War came to 
an end this footsore traveller had been mar- 
ried to Jackson Grimes, with whom she had 
labored in the cotton-field from early youth. 
They had hoed and picked the fluffy 
product side by side for many years; had 
sung the old plantation melodies together, 
and when at last they were joined to walk 
the fields of life as one, their toil was made 
a little less burdensome by connubial bliss. 
Their happiness was of short duration, 
fora year after they were married ’Til- 
dy’s master sold her to a planter, who 
took her many hundred miles from the old 
home, where, amidst strangers, she toiled 
and grieved for her husband and the old 
plantation. 

The war had been ended a year before 
*Tildy had saved money enough to go in 


search of Jackson; for sickness and poorly 
paid labor kept the treasure in her stock- 
ing very near the toe. Numerous offers of 
marriage were made her while in bondage, 
but she refused them all with scorn, hop- 
ing and believing that a kindly fate would 
restore to her the companion of the happy 
time. Since her emancipation she looked 
only upon each newly hoarded dollar as a 
golden chord that was drawing two lov- 
ing hearts together; and self-denial and 
privation were endured without com- 
plaint. 

It never entered ’Tildy’s mind to ques- 
tion why Jackson had not sought her. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that she should seek him. And so 
she took up her quest. 

The wagon in which ’Tildy had come 
from the railroad station put her down 
near the old familiar cotton-field, and 
before taking the winding path which led 
to the shanty where she had gone in 
dreams so often while away, ’Tildy stopped 
for a moment to gaze over the place 
where she stood of yore amidst the snowy 
cotton-bolls, and watched Jackson as with 
careless laughter and song he carried the 
huge baskets to the waiting ox-carts. 

The sinking sun, which shot its peace- 
ful rays through the soughing pine-tops, 
fell upon the wanderer’s bandana-wrapped 
head, resting on the care-worn face and 
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bringing out its sadness as if in pity for 
the tired heart. 

Too anxious for home and husband to 
stop long, ’Tildy started up the well-known 
path, full of old times, when she had baked 
the ’possum and ’taters, while Jackson sat 
in the corner and picked his banjo. 

“Would she find him there, or would a 
weary quest in strange places be her lot ?”’ 

As she drew near the shanty her heart 
bounded rapidly ; the sound of a banjo 
was tinkling on the quiet air. And, yes! 
there was the object of her hope and fear, 
as in the olden days, picking the instru- 
ment, with his head thrown back and his 
right foot keeping time to “ Poor Nellie 
Gray.” 

The musician did not see the woman 
until she was within a few yards of him. 
As his eyes rested on her he jumped up, 
letting the banjo fall, and exclaimed : 

“ Who dat ?—’Tildy !” 

The woman ran forward and threw her 
arms around the man’s neck, sobbing out, 
with tears running down her cheeks: 

“Oh, Jackson! I’se foun’ you at las’, 
honey.” 

“You is—you is—dat’s so, ’Tildy,” said 
Jackson, disengaging the woman’s arms 
from his neck. ‘ But—but—but,” he 
stammered, “you see—dat is—” 

“Ts you done fergot me?” ’Tildy broke 
in, almost in a whisper. 

“No; I ain’t done fergot you, ’Tildy. 
But, you see, it’sdis way: You been gone 
so long, I didn’t ’spect to see you no mo’. 
An’ I got so lonesome wif nobody but de 
dawgs fer comp ‘ny, dat I was druv inter 
—inter marryin’ dat *Lize Jane.” 

Without another word ’Tildy turned 
away and retraced her steps down the 
path until she came to where the wagon 
had put her down. There she again 
stopped, and leaning her head upon the 
fence, said, despairingly : 

“Dis onfrien’ly worl’. 
worl’.” 

While she thus stood, the sun went 
down and a great black cloud came up 

and hid the beauties of the glowing west. 

Jackson watched his discarded wife until 
she disappeared from his sight, and then 
slowly picked up the fallen banjo. As he 
did so one of its strings snapped, and he 
said : 

Po’ ’Tildy,” adding in the same tone, 
“Dat string cos’ me fifteen cents.” 


_ Dis onfrien’ly 


HOME AND COUNTRY. 


HOW'S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewara 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and Lelieve 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggisis, 

Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Whoiesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75 cents per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimo- 
nials free. 


The Owen Electric Belt 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Chronic Diseases and 
Nervous — in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large flustratea ‘Catalogue and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations ot the Owen Belt. 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 
211 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


TI saw one of your — ribers tell in your col- 
Jens: a few weeks ago how she made money sell- 
be Dish beg I wrote to the — City Dish 
Washer Co., Pittsburg, Pa.. and obtained 
one of their Dish Wakes and tried it myeelf first. 
It is just lovely ; you can wash and dry the dishes 
for a family in two minutes, without touching 
your hands toa dish or putting them in hot water. 
I made the first day, $5.00, and everybody wanted 
a Dish Washer just as soon as they saw me wash 
their dishes. Since then I have made as high as 
$13.00 a day, and I believe that I can get enough 
money to keep my brother at school this winter 
and have money in the bank too. Any lady or 
eratioman can do as well as I am doing, I amsure, 
as I had no experience. When everybody wants 
to buy, it is not hard to sell. Anyone can get in- 


formation by writing the above firm, and I am 
glad to add my experience, because I ‘think it is 
times. 


my duty to others to help them over the hard 
RGINIA HERNE. 
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